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QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





Anr. L—A Huntor’s Life in South Africa. ee Gordon 
Cumming, Beret hive aie pete ‘1850, 


farm, in the museum, in the dissecting-room, One man notes 
the habits of the living, another scratinises the structures of the 
Seas: ae seeicacas the spel ea ae AE 
meat of skill and labour; a fourth finds in it the coveted 


our race, 

‘The naturalist of one order goes forth to the far wildomess, 
it may be, or the trackless forest, the denizens of which he 
finds in the full exercise of their’ faculties, unchecked by the 


in fall exercise of his muscular powers, moves where he lista, 
breathes the pure air perfumed by aromatic herbs, sleeps under 
the canopy of the stars, wakes to the wild notes of the migrating 
birds that float in the upper air, or is roused by the deep and terrible 
masic of the lions’ roar; he bas every energy of an adventarous 
seluerine spirit ules besine ia ae Secaiand attack, when he 
matches his strength against the elephant's, his courage against the 
king of beasts, and his craft egeinat the lly swolivor thi waiceol 
antelope. He sees the noblest quadrupeds in all their native 
beauty and vigour, displaying their characteristic attitudes and 
modes of motion; be tis the free utterance of their various 
voices ; and watches the manifestations of their instincts and the 

VOly LXXXVIM, NO, CLXXY, s unrestrained, 
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it as if it were f the edtacés xoufflears of Cuvier ?* 
‘Sys we - fejlid pt Lie’ "you veneeer toe St ypopomr sre 


skin set on four posts in ‘muscum, 
prseriaaps alxvenanmby htop ott iat than the 
shh fe fr te il by he alae ‘The truth is that 
now, thanks to the Viceroy of our Zoological Society, and 
their active friend the Hon. C. Murray, any one may see the 
ae peiiseniseserniionlatl . Camming 
for the first time portrayed in the fullyrown animal. As the 
fat * observed of all observers” rises towards the surface of his 
he sometimes expels the long ‘breath by a sudden snort 
erection of the nostrilk, which up two little fountains of 
Each xe Seppe tow nergeresdirserer ie te Myst 


for 
the sceptical ebullition of our technical friend. .We ‘vill my 
more: after testing, where such test was applicable, every fact 
recorded by Mr. Cumming regarding the habits and actions of the 
living animals by what is known of their anatomical structure, we 
have found his statements, with one unimportant exception, to 


stand that test; and ar fearon ine ie a | 
b inek 


in the ‘ives the best testimony to the accuracy of the 

bunter’s sketches, 

‘The author, a younger son (as we of Sir W. 
of 


the co of the Griquh tii and crossed the Veal river 


articles to barter for ivory with the tribes 
of the far interior” (vol. & p. 220), ‘These he afterwards turned 

fe god acca vp ht i ot pss en es 
as many of them, He extended his wanderings to the Baman- 
guato country, as far north as lat, 22° south, and was again at 
Graham's Town by February, 1845. Allowing himself litle 
ene te eee ee 


‘s Hunter's Life in 


aces 

Sas 
ea i He ii 
ena ie 2 wad 
eH ae 
it ls 1a Hiatt Bilt 
Bn ree el 
heel FIRE 


ae 


‘so a8 to determine the exact 


iptions 


bd exereised the unter’ skill or 
of the zoology of South Africa is the 


his deseri; 


= 
The 


predominance 


ST ees zs 


great 
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Leer that particular form of the Ruminant order of 
jammalia called Ariel: The horns of the ruminants, as 
most of our readers may. , are of two kinds in respect of sub- 
stance. One consists of almost solid bone: such hors, or more 
ly ‘antlers,’ are peculiar to the deer tribe; they are usa 
ally branched, and are shed and renewed annually. The other 
kind of horn consists of a cone or core of bone covered by 
sheath of trae horny matter ; such horns are never shed, but are 
increased by annual growths: the ruminants possessing them are 
called *hollow-homed;’ they comprise the ox, sheep, goat, and 
antelope—and, saye the anomalously homed giraffe, no other kind 
of raminants but these exist in South Africa, No species of 
deer, roe, stag, or elk, for example, greeted the eyes of our stalker: 
their place in nature is taken by the hollow-horned ruminants, 
and chiefly by the antelopes, which have been created in unusual 
numbers and variety of specific forms, constituting a series that 
fills up the wide hiatus between the goat and the ox, and on which 
the ingenuity of the ‘splitting naturalist’ has been, and still is 
exercised in the manufacture of subgenera and the imposition 
thereon of long and hard names, Great is the relief to turn from 
the toilsome investigation of the respective merits of the subgenera 
Catoblepas. Aigoceros, Acronotus, cae) Eleotragus, Oreo- 
tragus, Calotragus, &c., of « Blainville, a Smith, or a Gray, to 
the fresh pictures of the living habits of the beautiful and un- 
conscious subjects of those Greek compounds, as they have been 
eee by our author on their own wooded hills and park-like 
plains. 
i ‘The first he fell in with was the Springbok (Antilope euchore) 
—which graceful and agile species abounded in countless numbers 
‘on the fertile flats along the banks of the Brak river. It hns earned 
its name from the extraordinary and almost perpendicular leaps 
which it makes when started, especially if chased by a dog:— 
“They bound to the height of ten or twelve feet, with the elasticity 
of an Tndia-rubber ball, elearing at each spring from twelve to 
fifteen foet of ground, without apparently the slightest exertion, In 
performing the spring, they appear for au instant as $f suspended in 
the air, when down come all four feet again together, and, striking tho 
plain, away they soar ngain as if about to take Hight. ‘The herd only 
adopt this motion for a few hana ane whea they eubside into a 
Tight elastic trot, arching their graceful necks and lowering their noses 
to the ground, as if in sportive mood. Presently pulling up, they face 
about, and reconnoltre the object of their alarm, In crossing am 
path or waggon-road on which men have lately trod, the soringbal 
invariably clears it by a single surprising bound; and when a herd 
of perlaps muny thousands have to cross a track of the sort, it is ex- 
tremely beautiful to see how each performs this feat, so suspl 
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the reader at that the more he too be able to 
Smears Speen 


Tf nh of a cay at 
that he could not hamstrung throat. 
at Ieee topes timsal€ ate fake wrk neds wha 
some of his J—vol. i. ps 11. 
Ata subsequent period our author obtained eet ee 
gee rc sec he intial i of wm WA dey = 
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Oe a ryt enh pin Baer be 


wo a fine bull brindled dash 
hin 


and bul 
bounded out of the aay but wheelin, ere re-entered ity 
and, staggering violently for a moment, subsided in its waters,” 
‘The three remaining bounds reluctantly withdrew, 
Tiss sisal’ Sry "tien, Sat" wiht “eion deahle? eaesTty 


Sreaped {ycrmtrperntry Redon: Peutmtog r ae | 
found that he had been cruelly Jacerated by the hounds. it sopec 
to me that they hal endeavoured to hamstring him. His legs, 
haanches, and belly were dreadfully torn; he had lost half his tail, 
and was otherwise mutilated. Poor old bull! E could not help com 
is fates Sppae ysis nant ganserper empiric = 
with the. PRL eT EIN (sep scoengpesyedee moe 
one species, whetl inhabiti earth, air, or ocean, i jue to 
Geen ate caster . SaaS 
The amiable writer's feeling of compassion, be it remembered, 
was never ij pa eee eee zp ee rr 
instinct, nor éver suffered to contravene what he 


Their pace is a never. and in the chace 
‘one another, the leading hounds fi to the rear when 
n others, who have been husbanding their strength, come 





‘give chace in large ised packs, varying in number from ten to. 
eo os aes 


“Daese 
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presented 
ings that had recently contained 
hye a large pool of excellent water, 





of 
eyes; and first, * vleys,’ or 
water, were discovered—by 
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is the ; the Chresh-steinbok is the A. i. 
fomaeoes Celverinirel awise apecics, ounces 
them with the ourebi, in the sub-genus Oreotragus: others assign 
the steinboke to a separate section under the name of Calotragus. 
The Bleubok, whieh is the smallest of the South African ante- 
Jopes, is the A. carulea of H. Smith, or corruleus of 


ff 
i 
if 
i 
oF 


the most beauty, and atterly unknown 
or naturalists, stood broadside in my: iy mae 
full in the fee. Et wasa princely old buck of the seroloi 

‘or bush-buck of the Limpopo, He carried a 

rmidovest: pair 108 horas-te, Oul bcholdings hiin Xs nsstruc 
wonder and d My heart beat with excitement. I sprang from 
my «vide, but before I could fire a shot this gem of beauty bounded 
into the and was lost to my sight. At that moment I would 


specimen 

ees Dor RIE arent at aires Sarna ing this nowel 
and valuable trophy : he was one sie sao pera T bad 
Gar bali bot th epitneeyy "and: Soloun” HAA "RUA Tefen 
conveyed to camp, where T took his measurement and wrote out 
correct deseription of him for the benefit of naturallsts,"—vol. ii, 


p 165. 

For any that appears in the volumes before us the promised 
benefit: is Ao i er ee oe ing merely 
proposes a specific name, and a eatin par Os 


16 Hunter's Life in South Africa. 
trace reals safe Lines te callpes Benclgeer Wo 
coverenrs, 


ers, he calls it cf the dntlopus Reusleye, We 
layer ua enn aa (So, 88) 





Pinte egsertun calle $e Aba 22ploqucinny atlenath one pht-oSedt 


Ee. 


in 1844 at Mangmaluky, in the Bamanguato country, lat, 22° 

south, 

| « Cantering. through the forest, I came suddenly in full view 

| of one of the loveliest animals which grace this fulr creation. This 
‘was an old buck of the sable antelope, the rarest and most beautiful 


animal in Africa, It i and ‘ful, partaking sidernbl 
Ge apeatera GE thaithesse ila tack ced odo axe ot eloney Mock 





beantifully contrasting with the belly, which ix white as driven snow. 
The horns are uj ‘of three feet in length, and bend strongly back 
with a bold sweep, reaching nearly to the fuunches. It was the first L 
bad seen, I shall never the sensations I experienced on be- 


holding a sight so thrilling to the sportsman's eye.” 

‘This beauty escaped: but in 1846 Mr. Cumming had better 
fuck with the sable antelope on Mount Guapa, Both males and 
females have hors, those of the female being somewhat shorter 

| and Jess curved than the male's, Here he shot a splendid doe 
] with a perfect pair of wide-set homs,— 
* putting two bullets through her fore-quarters. She, however, took 
i] two more balls before she lay, when I put a fifth bullet into her to 
stop her kicking, as she was injuring her horns on the rocky 
By a time the sun es under = vy moon Le bright. ey 
at my success, I now cut off this ificent ante! hi 
Peeesaa te mountain with a slow wade L ay Het . 

We derive from this and many other narratives incidental testi- 

y mony 
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and even Mr, Cumming was more than once imperiled and baffled 
by this bold ruminant. One old bull, after a sore, panting ehace, 
hind recourse to « bit of steatagem:— 
* Doubling round some thick bushes, he found himeelf beside a enuill 
of rjn-water, just deep enough to cover his body; into this he 
walked, and, facing about, epee our one 


roar iliar to. spatbioee Gonaehat cle fee ‘of a lion 
tol fs imi 
ie horse and rider to the earth with ihe ge ot a 
‘horse's haunch open to the bone, the most 
fon wound. In an instant Ruyter regained feet, and 
ran for life; which the buffalo observing, Linttirees pst 
fortunately came down with a tremendous somervault in the mud, his feet 
slipping from under him : thus the Bushman destruction, 
‘The buffido rose much discomfited, and, the wounded horse first catch+ 
ing his eye, he ‘went asecond time after him, but he ae me of the 


way. At this moment 1 to send one of my 

cating pills into his shoulder, he instantly qui the eld oF 

action, and sought shelter in the dense cover on the mountain side, 
whither T deemed it imprudent to follow him. 


On another ocensian, in which, after a narrow eseape of one of 
Hie servant wo fel fom his hows ight in the path of the infuri- 
ated buffaloes, Mr. Cumming i in killing two bulls, he 
says: ‘Each of them in dying repeatedly uttered a very striking, 
low, deep moan. This 1 nega ascertained the in- 
Ths eago of he ary Moca fae ugh ely desi, 
v 
Joes formidahle, becuse i faded. NY 


‘tributed their hors to his series of ui Zoologists 
Sie canted icpae a: das CkereGrley elke Tem 
of the *muchocho or white rhinoceros,’ which is the Jthinoceros 
simus, if we mistake not, of Burchell; those (No. 12) of the 
borelo, or black rhinoceros, which is the old Rhinoceros | 

of Linnarus ; those (No. 15) of Smith's Rhinoceros ‘Ke 3 and 
in No, 15a the horns of that species of which Dr. Smith re- 
ceived information from the natives, who call it Aobaoda, and de~ 
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eee lire ener eee 
their "Nature is such an economist the most 
rede eerie terete hint ES Interest 
makes strange friendships. ings ‘ies very often sit 
on the backs of sheep and deer to out tier tick Similar 
attentions to be paid to geet byt the eseord beee 
ed for it the name of * goat-sucker" the 
tive Caprimulgus, Most will remember the old story in 
dotus of the little bird that attends upon the crocodile of the Nile, 
and warns it againat an ‘hing The savans of 
tian expatition confirmed the 
fact, determined the species of bird, found that it actually attended 
the crocodile and was admitted within the dendly circle of its fangs 


* On the forenoon of the 23rd a native came and informed me that 
waht eel etaal AE asleop in thick cover to the 
‘south, TI accordingly accompanied him to the spotand commenced 
stalking in upon the vast Muchocho. He was lying asleep beneath a 
ard reson de eppieranse rennet me of an oe mis hog, which 

in shi sl resembles. He constantly flapping his ears, 
‘whlch thoy tancably do when sale Before T could reach the 
proper distance to fire, several “‘rhinoceros-birds,” by which he was 
attended, warned him of his impending danger by sticking their bills 
into his ear, and uttering their harsh, grating ery. ‘Thus aroused, he 
suddenly sere hie feot, and crashed away through the jungle at a 
trot, and Isaw no more of him, Many a time have these ever= 
‘watchful binds disappointed me in my stalk, and tempted me to invoke 
an anathema upon their devoted heads, They are the best friends the 
rhinoceros has, and rarely fail to awaken him even in his soundest nap. 
Chakuroo perfectly understands their warning, and, springing to 
his feet, he generally first looks about him in every direction, after 
which he invariably makes off, T have often hunted a rhinoceros on 
horseback, which led me a ehace of many miles, and required & number 
of shots before he fell, during which chace several of these birds re~ 
mained by the rhinoceros to the last. ‘They reminded me of mariners 
‘on the deck of some burk sailing on the ocean, for they perched al 

his back and sides; and as each of my bullets told on the shoulder 
the rhinoceros, thoy ascended about six fect into the air, uttering their 
harsh cry of alarm, and then resumed their position. It sometimes 
happened that the lower branches of trees, under which the rhinoceros 
yore. 
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25 
Africa; and, thanks to the dauntlese with which he 
availed himself of all the sae cb ceavag icine 
the lion in his nat rset aan tpt = 
tsi oi ne i.e Hi ‘Soest eae (eis) 
nol je mi apologises 
the reeult of His ‘xperionos ) Bu but we can assure: 
fa cre ree ea ing extends, we know of no 
other account of the habits of the lion so true to the known 





dggrevating eooment to Biped ‘or quadraped carnivore, whilst she 
was busily dining :— 


‘She wns assisted in her repast by about a dozen jack 
were feasting along with her im the most haga! and rant 
manner, Directing? my followers’ attention to the spot, I remarked, 
“Tse the lion 2” 10 which they replied, * Whar? whar? Yah! Al 
magtig! dat is he :" and instantly reining in their steeds and: 
about, they yr prea thts hoala'to inl nsbab’ de, nc ard 
to botake Rensat tes to flight. I asked thom what they were w 
do? To which they answered, “ We have not yet placed caps on our 
rifles.” This was true; but while this short couversation was passing” 
the lioness had observed us. Raising her i, onted Bae; aha ONee 
fearon i bad ecw nt rence bt cca le 
ize of mountains some miles to the northward; the whole ae of 
Jookaa alxo. started off In another direction : there was, 
time to think of cape. ‘Tho frst mova was to boing ber tn bay, and not noe 
a second was to be lost. Spurring my good and lively steed, and 
shouting to my men to follows I flew acroes the plain, and, being fortu 
nately mounted on Colesbens, the flower of my stud, I gained upon 
her at every stride, ‘This was to mo a joyful moment, and Tat once 
made up my mind that she or I must div. 
*'The lioness having had a long start of me, wo went over & consl- 
a posed philip came up with her. She was a large 
Os, oad and level nature of the plain added to 
‘ing, of ee. Fin that I gained upon her, she re- 
fa be i any ce, ing ung ing her tail stuck out 
teh her, aod slewed a little to one side, 1 shouted loudly to her to 
halt, a8 T wished to aco with her, which she suddenly pulled up, 
poate po age shies Ike a. dog with her her back towards me, not even 
deigning to look round, She thea to say to herself, * Does 
this know who he is after?” Having I amon 
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thoaght, she sprang to her: \, about, 
Seba tee borertnte moins ker tition side 


Tike 
= but, findis Ldid not flinch am 
jor sem to heed her hostile demonst} she quietly stretched 
a a Oe A cars now 
‘up, we all three wing our rifles from their 
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one step to the left. I pitched my rifle to my shoulder, 
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example, the celebrated John Hunter, in his Account of an Extra~ 
ordinary Pheasant, published in the Philosophical Transactions for 
remarks 


1780, certain sexual which happen ar a 
ticular period ‘like to what is ol abba heres, cf Bade 
which at di ages; or to the mane of the lion, whieh 
does not grow till after his fifth year.’ But whoever has studied 
frican lions at the Zoologienl must be satisfied 


inctly de at the third year; and that it acquires its 
Hy Sere rd pro ewe 
the habits of the lion than that which has been repeated by 


hi istically avails himself of it, Tyeating of the conditions 
of man’s supremacy, Sydney Smith says :— 

‘His gregarious nature is another cause of man’s over 
Fras dprcans A lion ee Ter a reget a gece ad 
ol lion happen to u ite iow, whoever a 
Tabla log undac tle inCreate Sng yi’ avery epale- 
man who pasées near him, cannot possibly make any progress. 

Mr, Cumming, however, assures us that it is not uncommon 
w 


: 





to find three or four full-grown male lions ‘inting and in 
together in a “state of friendship; nay, that a troop 
eee bee td ie aaa Mee 2 
taking uj singing 
a (vol. panceeerwid we had Believed tebe 
peculiar to that philosophical variety of Felis Leo known in genial 
circles of the learned, both here and on the Continent, by the name 
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together, and grow] out the observations 
they have made about Killing sheop and shophords, the most likely 
= for catching a calf grazing, and so forth, they could not fail to 


We learn from Mr. Cumming that they actually do so consort; 
but fing their fence 
to their progeny, they remain at that stage of adi instinct 


to the pres aid of another of his kind; but when the bold 
and formidable buffalo is to be attacked, he avails himself of that 
‘yery association from which the facetious moralist deduces the 
superiority of his own species, Hear at least what the lion-slayer 
recounts on this point :— 

“The mest wioring was, cold and windy, end I ley in my wapgon 


charge, aud go in quest of honey under the guidance of a garrulous 
honey-bird. T had Tain about twenty minutes in my waggon after 

had all started, and was occupied in reading a hook, when sue 
cay I heard the oxen come trotting along in front of the waggons, 
as if sharply driven, On raising my head from my pillow I pereeived 
‘a Honess following within twenty yards of them, and next moment her 
mate, a venerabla-looking lion, with a shaggy mane which swept the 

nd, appeared in the yellow grass in front of the oxen, waiting for 
her put them to fight, ‘The plot had evidently been preconcerted 
between them, this being the usual manner in which the lion attacks 
the buffaloes. Fortunately the oxen would not ron for them, and the 
lions seemed surprised at the confidence of their game, On springi 
to my feet and shouting to them, they joined one another, and et 
together beneath a shady tree within a hundred and twenty yards of 
the waggons,’ 

We refer the reader to p. 261 of vol. i. for the rest of the ad- 

Yenture, which ended fatally for the fine lion; and to p, 93 for a 
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‘Tt uppeared that when the confortamate Hendtdck rive to drive ia 
the ox, the lion had watched him to his fireside, and bo had scarcely 


Jain dor an ea hin petories (for both 
ip iia Ese etnies 
as be lay, grap ee 


ti ie pe 
faintly coed, “ely me hele met 0 preety tne!" 
elie ip. 211, 

It was a poor satisfaction for the horrors of that evening and 
the tosr'of the moet. active and obligiag of is 
that Mr. Cumming succooded in shooting the *man-cater” the 
neat dy. is hide (No. 197) forms a cnmpicuows feature wt the 


To the zoologist the most valuable ‘of the hunter's record 
Sea Mls fn Son Aion ee lp setae which he occasionally 


1349, eee formed through successive ages by the foot 
of these mighty animals on the sides of the forest hille—a 
feature, hy the ry hic our geologists should bear in mind— 


and the ils aa hones ss fe Dnie, Soane eee 

Eos eat actos Lee ee 
In the chain of ieee nee 38S, whither 
‘idians, he met with 





Mr, Cumming followed the retreating pr 
thelr Epeiene numbers and freedom of foresi-life. 
‘They are widely these vast forests, 
Sone Sart Goan an ean 
olephant cooled his person with junntities of 
water, wl he ejected from his trunk over his and sides. 
‘Fao ctooec rs TEN ogee ott tn SO 
recorded by Camper and other ive analomits, who 
have shown that Oe hes oils of that huge 
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mouth ene, he heavily forward with the wl 
Meee aeacions na pe cy a his tusks. A. most 
ae oe pln "rt th tae 

Paeed ur the a pressure of the carcase was more the 
‘Thead was able to support. "ite had fallen with his head so short under 
him, that the tusks received little assistance from his legs. aie 
must ee ce eal eae ane ee 

‘not, ore, yield; but the portion of his head in which the tusk 
owns |, oxtendin; TEES DEY Bore te 07, Tiel a 
with a muffled crash. tusk was thus free, and turned right round 
in his head, so that a man could draw it out, and the carcase fell over 
‘and rested on its side. jet pes ee 
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hair-breadth escapes in this occupation 
eges of hia tt are 


stained, however, by the ifthe sufferings of the 
beasts, occasioned Naat eshas ce arate tortie in 
order to batter the life out of their colossal organisms, In some 


of the narratives, we beg leave to add, the nature of the slay 
‘stands out in no very favourable contrast with that of his 
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ene saree ees et 
the rede deer whieh loved to follow in 


the elephant for a considerable time, T resolved 
ts vulnerable 


ind 
jots seemed to take effect. T first fired six shots with thé two 

grooved, which must have eventually 
evinced no visible distress; after which 
part with the Duteh sixepounder. Large tears now trickled from his 
FLO Peepers wd bik colossal frame quivered: 
convalsively, and, falling on his side, ho expired. The tusks of this 
elephant Were beautifully arched, and were the heaviest I had yet met 
with, averaging 90 Ibs. weight apiece.’—vol. ii. p. Ts, 

Did Mr. Roualeyn 
pounds stor which. 
coun 
in 
gained by his experiment justified it to his calm 
Seriously let us ask this gentleman whether he 
aeieuaitbahithamcceneding whieH he narrates will excite in 


fellow-creatures in the wilds of Africa? In pi 
the badly wounded sagacious gi i 


feasting his eyes on the throes of the incapacit 
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although the envious railed with a pharisaical assumption of ten- 
demess, the most scrupulous among the honest on-lookers must 
have acknowledged that, if the beasts of the field may be habitually 
slaughtered for human food, » few animals may be occasionally 
sacrificed to the advancement of the science by which human life 
is lengthened and kept in health. So also a BELL may be justified 
when, with a reluctance which he most feelingly expresses, he 
resorts to a painful but indispensable experiment in order to de- 
monstrate the motory function of the anterior roots of the nerves. 
But the result once gained, and confirmed by a certain latitude of 
repetition allowed to other physiologists, further and indiscriminate 

tration of the experiment is unjustifiable, This was felt and 
admitted by Joun Hunter, one of the most exact of experimental 
physiologists. ‘I think, he says, ‘we may set it down as an 
axiom that experiments should not be often repeated which tend 
merely to establish a principle already known and admitted; but 
that the next step should be the application of that principle. * 
On the other hand, when a Masenp1e, not content with narrating 
the induction established, shows off his dexterity to his class, and 
each succeeding session sacrifices under torments a score of hap- 
less dogs and rabbits in order merely to display the phenomena 
discovered by the original experimenter, he degrades his lecture- 
room to the level of the place of question in the Inquisition, and 
his procedures are ona par with those which we have felt it 
necessary to animadvert upon in the narrative under review. But 
the horrible example was never copied by British lecturers gene- 
rally, and we hope and believe we may assert that it has at present 
no followers in this country. 

Having discharged a painful duty, we again cordially acknow- 
ledge that for the vivid and, as we believe, faithful transcript of 
various natural phenomena which presented themselves to Mr. 
Cumming during his five years’ wanderings, Science owes him great 
obligations; the philosophical zoologist. may draw from the 
volumes of the hunter interesting materials for a history of a 
wide range of the animal kingdom. We may refer to pages 113, 
126, and 160 in the first volume for information respecting the 
ostrich and its mode of incubation; to p. 233 for an interesting 
notice of the Social Grosbeak (Colius gregarius); contributions 
to the history of the Manis or scaly lizard will be found at 
p. 247; to that of the porcupine at p. 115; and the great 
rock-sake (Python Seba) is introduced to us in vol, ii. p. 128, 
with a picture which would make the fortune of a travelling 





* Observations on Digestion, in the‘ Animal Economy,’ 4to, 
p2 caravan, 
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in those where few § it 
nently in those remote wildernesses, ad epteet e ae 


chace. Here tie heaaly Meweiinreeateel Shonen bet 
polarity ted errr een bea feed 
can be attained over the brute beasts, tasks himself with all those 
duties that may tend in any measure to the dispersion of the 
dense mist of ignorance and superstition which has long clouded 
the minds of his dark brethren around him, He shows them 
better methods of cultivating the soil (vol. i. p. 225); he Tabo~ 
Feel apoay Uhmad rtrmdo or easy pee 226); 
he teaches the young—sows the good seed of 

ciples and charities in their fresh minds (i. p. 225)—and 
ing ut his humble printing-press, diffuses the sune principles 
wherever he has the ground hy the art of reading; he 
hastens to the relief of the wayward wanderer, w have 
thwarted his best endeavours (vol. ii, p. ri hae a 
daily prnctice exemplifies the precepts which he incal- 
par! on the Clirstian Sabbath, the ae Athee ebaruie a 
feels himself commissioned to make known to those who ha 





Ant, II. — History of Greece. By George Grote, Esqu 
Vols. vii, and viii, 1850. 


k- reader of history knows those solemn pauses which 
from time to time interrupt the course of events and leave 
a breathing space both to the actors and narrators to look back 
over the period they have traversed, Such an epoch is furnished 
by the close of the Pelopormesian war, where we parted company 
ag 


with Mr, Grote in our Number for lust March. is not merel; 
that the long struggle between the contending states is brought to 
an end, but that the eminent men who have borne their partin it 
are themselves called away from the scene. [tis the ‘ Morte of 
heroes,’ which in fiction shapes itself into the beautiful | of 
Rogillus, of Roncesvalles, and of Avalon; but of which history 
also furnishes examples, not the less poetical from their trail 
Every one of the great statesmen of Athens had passed away by 
the close of the fifth century before the Christian era; and 
not the statesmen only, but the great poets also, whose career had 
run 












army was struck down by the severity of the Thracian frosts, we 
‘start with a thrill of pleasure as we recognise in the one soldier, — 


. We survey with renewed interest the 
ight from the field of Delium, when we remember that from 
that flight the youthful Xenophon was borne away on the broad 
shoulders of bis illustrious friend, In the trial of the ten gene~ 
rals—but Mr. Grote must relate for himself the most memorable 
incident of that exciting drama—when 
‘the Prytanes were so intimidated by the incensed manifestations of 
the assembly that all of them, except one, relinquished their opposition 
and “hi erg ‘to pot the question. ‘That single obstinate Prytanis, whose 
réfiual no menace could subdue, was a man whore name we read with 
peculiar interest, and in whom an impregnable adherence to Jaw and 
duty was only one amongst many titles to honour, It was the philo- 
Sokrat®s—on this Herta caceais,venep Sarna life of 
ears discharging a politic among the senators 
taken by lo fom the tebe Asochia! iS 
Onee, or it may be twice again was he allowed to exhibit tothe 
world that most touching and instructive of historical lessons—a 
good man, not in the vehemence of political excitement, but in the 
ae performance of his duty, setting nt defiance unjust or tyran= 
nical enactments. We must transport ourselves to the Athenian 
Reign of ‘Terror, the domination of the thirty tyrants, after the 
oligarehical revolution of Lysander. Here again Mr. Grote must 
show how forcibly the situation of affairs illustrates and is illus- 
trated by the character of Socrates. a 
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ment-house, and ordered them, with monaces, (0 cross to 

Bells eee ek ee eae cee 
= wis: Sokrat 10 

Palit ee pa mp while. the other four west ta 

Ss aa et elo ch eT ea 
wrath ‘Thirty, it appears it it expedient 

toileave Bisa usiooched. But the fact be ees him out for 

such an atrocit old man of tried virtue, both private and public, 


and intellect commandit coe fame time intellectually 
unpopular—shows to what cage t 


‘This was the last time that the philosopher appeared in the politi- 
cal transactions of his country, unless we may believe the later tra- 
ditions which represent him as present at that ‘most striking and: 

‘ical scene,’ when Theramenes sprang on the sacred hearth 
of the Athenian senate-house for protection against bis mur- 
derers, and when, as we are told, Socrates and two of his friends 
alone stood forward to protect him, as Satyrus, the Santerre 
of this Athenian terrorism, dragged him by main force from 


occurs, a5, in fact, 
amidst ‘the naughty world? of Grecian politics we dwell on ‘the 
fae deeds" of the humane Nicomachus, or of the noble Cal= 
jicratidas; we should still have desired to know something more 
of the general character and pursuits of so honest and fearless « 


citizen. 

‘That desire, as all the world knows, is gratified beyond all other 
example in the ancient world, by what is left us of the individual 
life of Socrates, which even in his own time made him the best 
known Athenian of his day, and in later times has so completely 
thrown his political acts into thé le, that not one in ten thou- 
sand of those to whom his name household word, has any 

know! 
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long plague and filing beste of 


I 
yu 
of Xenophon and Plato, or sustain the austerities, the scanty 


ae by those who witnessed it as absolutely terrible, over- 
Jeaping both in act and language every barrier of the ordinary 
decorum of Grecian manners.* 

But we must go back into his inner life, and into his earlier 
youth, before we can apprehend the feelit with which the 
Athenians must have regarded this strange apparition among 
them. He was still young, perhaps still in his father's vorlabas 
labouring at his group of Graces, and secking inspirations from 
ancient founder of his house, the hero-arlist Daedalus, when the 
first intimation of his missiondawned upon him, Without presum- 
ing fully to eran what is at best but imperfectly known to us, 
iitle evident tint Bocretes, partook largely of that enthusiastic 
temperament which is so often the basis of a great character, but 
which is rarely united with a mind so remarkable for its healthy 
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and vigorous tone in all other respects. One striking indication 
of this eccentric state he shared in common with two men, in their 
respective spheres hardly less eminent than himself. We are re- 
minded by a recent biographer of Archimedes how that wonderful 
mechanician ‘resembled Newton and Socrates in his habit of 
complete abstraction from outward things, when reflecting on sub- 
jects which made considerable demands on his mental powers.’ At 
such tinges ‘ Archimedes would forget to eat his meals and require 
compulsion to take him to the bath.’ In such a moment of abstraction 
it was that he rushed out of the bath into the streets of Syracuse, 
exclaiming, Eureka! Eureka!* In such another moment he 
fell a victim to the sword of the Roman soldier, too intent on his 
problem to return the answer which would have saved his life. In 
such a mood it was that our own great astronomer sat half-dressed 
on his bed for many hours in the day while composing the Prin- 
cipia. And so we are told of Socrates, that he would suddenly 
fall into a reverie, and then remain motionless and regardless of 
all attempts to interrupt or call him away. On one such occasion, 
when in the camp at Potidwa, he was observed to stand thus 
transfixed at the early dawn of a long summer day. One after 
another the soldiers gathered round him, but he continued in the 
same posture, undisturbed by their astonishment, or by the noon- 
day heat which had begun to beat upon his head. Evening drew 
on, and still he was to be seen in the same position, and the in- 
quisitive Ionians in the camp took their evening meal by his side, 
and drew out their pallets from their tents to watch him. And 
the cold dews of the Thracian night came on, and still he re- 
mained unmoved, till at last the sun rose above Mount Athos, 
and still found him on the same spot where he had been since 
the previous morning. Then at last he started from his trance, 
offered his morning prayer to the Sun-god, and retired. 
Abstraction from the outer world so profound as this would 
of itself prepare us for the extraordinary disclosures which he 
has himself left of that ‘divine sign, which by later writers was 
called his ‘demon,’ but which he himself (as is well remarked by 
Mr. Grote) calls by the simpler name of ¢ his prophetic or super- 
natural voice.’ It is impossible not to be reminded by it of those 
“voices” (the very same expression was used) + by which the Maid 
of Orleans described herself to be actuated in her great task of 
delivering France from the English yoke. As in her case, so in 





* Life of Archimedes, by Professor Donkin, in that very valuable work, Smith's 
Classical Biographical Dictionary. 
+ Plato, Symp. pp. 175 n, 220 c. 
} See Quarterly’ Review, vol Ini. pp. 285, 922, 924, 
his, 


very close of 
distinetly based upon its intimations:— 
eels and familiarly to iy : 
ath to friends and to his enemies. It had always forbiddgn him to 


i Stas ie: faE id bck, (he aapeeiod nk the toralng Whig 
a Delpy 
Le aoe aie acetate or entitling him 
deference; but often in his usoal steain of failing 
of his titles to reverence, though neither Plato nor Xenophon. c 
to talk of it jn that hich doubtless from 
eee oe Jesting way wl they caugh . 


Another mode which Socrates seemed to himself to enjoy, of 
intercommunion with the invisible world, was by dreams. © ‘Ohen 
and often" (so he related one such instance in his last hours), 
*have I been haunted by a vision in the course of my past life ; 
now coming in one form, now in another, but always with the 
same words—Socrates ! let music be thy work and a ' How 
‘he endeavoured literally to comply with this injunction by endea~ 
‘youring even at that solemn moment tw versifythe fables of AEsop, 
is known to every reader of the Phmdo, 

But the most important preternatural influence—more im= 
 tgetes than the restraining voice of his familiar spiril—was 

which acted upou him, in common with the rest of his 
countrymen, the oracle of Delphi. Who that has ever seen or 
read of that sacred spot—the twin cliffs overhanging the sloping 
terraces which descend to the deep ravine of the Plisms— 
terraces now bare and untenanted, but then crowned by fs = 

rising tier above tier with a magnificence the more striking 
the wild scenery around—can fail to enter in some degree into 
the reverence paid to the mysterious voice which issued from 
beneath those ancient rocks? It was a remarkable proof of the 
sincere belief which the Greck world reposed in the oracle, that 
it was consulted not only for state purposes, but to solve the per~ 
plexity or curiosity which was felt with regard to individual cha— 
racters, Even so late as the time of Cicero this belief continued. 
We are told that when the Roman orator, as a young man, went 
to 
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to Rhodes to complete his education, and consulted the oracle 
about his life, the Pythia advised him to live for himself, and not 
to value the opinion of others as his uid “If this be an inven- 
tion,’ says Niebuhr, in relating the incident with his usual liveli- 
ness, ‘it wns certainly made by one who saw deep, and per~ 
ceived the real cause of all Cicero's sufferings. If the Pythia did 


give such an answer, then this is one of the oracles which might 
tempt one to believe in an actual inspiration of the priestess.” 
‘This is one instance, and assuredly another is the answer made 
to the faithful disciple who went to inquire whether any one was 
wiser than the son of Sophroniscus. The priestess replied, and 
Chmrephon brought back the reply, that Socrates was the wisest 
of men. It was this oracle—nccording to Mr, Neri 
brought out its bearing on his character in striking relief—whicl 

was the turning-point of the life of Socrates. : 

Tt would be curiovs, had wo the materials, to delineate the 
struggles of that hour, to trace the homely common sense of the 

ung statuary, confounded by the words of the response, contrary 
to all that he knew of bis own wisdom, as he then counted wis 
dom, yet backed sb he believed to be an infallible authority, 
and pressed upon him, doubiless, by all the enthusiasm of his 
ardent friend. He resolved to put the oracle to the test 
examining into the wisdom of others; and from thi vomits 
trivial incident began that extraordinary life, which, in the we 
of Mr. Grote, is ‘without parallel among contemporaries or 
successor! 

‘He was in middle age whon this call came upon him, and at 
‘once, and with a devotion of which the world can give no 
other example, he arose and followed it, From that time for 
thirty ie co himself to © the self-imposed task of teacher, 
excluding all other business, public or private, and neglecting all 
means of fortune.’ Por thirty y those thirty years wl 
extend through the whole period of the Peloponnesian war—in 
the crowded streets and squares, when all Attica was congregated 
within the walls of Athens to escape the Spartan invasions—during 
the horrors of the Se a the excitements of the various 
vicissitudes of Pylus, of Syracuse, of the revolution of the Four 
Hundred, of A&gospotami, of the tyranny of the ‘Thirty, of the 
restoration of the , Socrates was ever at his post, by his 
presence, by his voice, by his example, restraining, atiracti 
repelling every class of his excitable countrymen :— 

“Barly in the morning he ted the public walks, the gymnasia, 
Seton tag ant he chio Chek pete eee ee 
struction : he was to be seen in the market-place at the hour when it 
was most crowded, among the booths and tables, where goods 
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and they fat mat unless they tore themselves away fad Be 
fascinated circle, they should sit down at his feet and grow old in 
Tistening to the marvellous music of this second Marsyas. 

SE ere oom ciones in Mis sp pearance wre eee 
tenfold by the which be had sct before him, when, to 
use the expressive comparison ee ~ pu 
rough satyr’s skin and disclosed the divine image which that rude 

exterior had covered. ‘he ject which he thus devoted 

himeelt with the zeal Snot ABE ee areerenad but of a 
religious missionary doing the work of Aa ay was to 
convince men ‘of all classes, both aan eet ial inguished, 
that they had the ‘conceit of knowl ‘ithout the reality.’ 
His own words, as translated by Mr. Grate fin his defence on 
his trial, are too striking to be omitted in any account of this 
prt of lis life :— 

Se See sre are eerie mer ie hene 
“renow this duty, I should tell you, with all respect 
‘affection, that [will obey the god rather than you, and that I will 
{persist until my dying day, im Dnt you, ex} 

want of wisdom and virtue, and reproaching you until 
be remedied, My mission as your monitor is a mark of 

sabe favour of the god: ; and if conten ea 
“will feed pile youl wil eaa apes odbee bask 
“you will ask me, Why yo ater ean 
“among us in peace and silence ? ‘This is the hardest of all ques~ 
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ing bias as an precbir which, to one who talked so much, was of no: 
sinall advantage.’—viil. p. 605, 

‘That a life of thirty years so spent should have created enmities— 
that statesmen, poets, and lawyers should have thought bim ‘an in= 
tolerable bore —that the regular teachers (whom the Greeks called 
pe tie should have hated the man whose disinterested pursuance 
of his vocation without some cnt «pon th pt 
fession—that the multitude should baye regarded with: 
dislike, partly with awe, a man whose aims were so lofty, whose 
life so pure, and yet whose eccentricities seemed to indicate 
thing wild and preternatural, was only too obvious; and we 
be surprised that ‘go violent was the enmity which be ‘ions 
provoked, that there were instances in which be was or 
maltreated, and very frequently laughed to scorn.” \ 2 

«In truth, the mission of Sokratés, as he himself describes it, could 
not but prove eminently unpopular and obnoxious, ‘Lo convinces & 
pie RS a he felt eet and had 
never t! ning or even stl ing—he 
pa btw oveanen Nat he eannot reply to a Peel Aid 
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eee past, been gatheriy 
Three men She had pLavein 
the feeling of of hundreds. 
‘on the national religion, as it was ‘one which, — 
moment of intense reaction, roused the ‘too mu peak leh 
‘of that sensitive »ulace almost to madness, was one to which, 
manner —his conversation—even those 
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peep sg Hider bese been 
inary powers of understanding or 


ation, 
reflect on the feelings under which a ial body of equa 
has in our own time twice pronounced a verdict oun 
hee ares A hee en eh 
the subsnitting to the judgment of a 
d or conv ih ately agitate the 
lie mind in England at large, may form some tion of 
which, in times of intense religious and ‘ical excite 
ment, even the most illustrious of Atheman teachers was likely to 

receive at the hands of « hostile tributal of more than five 
ee tik ae te ee . 
It is due alike to bim and to then to rem that by 276 
out of that number he was acquitted. ots ee ae 
the scale in the most momentous trial which up to that time the 
world had witnessed, There was still, however, a chance of 
=e ‘The penalty for which the Athenians bad called was 
. But according to the practice of the Athenian judicature, 
it was always in the power of the accused, after the verdict had 
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« to betray an insolence not without analogy to Alcibiades 
or eritinn with his accuser had compared him,’ now rose 


* What counter pe shall Tmake to you," he said, ‘as 
substitute for the penalty of Melitus? Shall I name to you the treat~ 
ment which I think I deserve at your hands? In that ease, my pro= 
position would be, that 1 abd baewned with « subsistence at the 
public ex} in the Prytaneum ; for that is what | really deserve as 
a public or,—one who has neglected all thought of his owa 
affairs, and embraced voluntary poverty, in order to devote himself to 
your best interests, and to admonish you individually on the serious 
‘necessity of mental and moral improvement, Assuredly I cannot 
admit I have deserved from you any evil whatever; nor would it 
be reasonable in me to propose exile or imprisonment, which I know 
to be certain and considerable evils, in place of death, which may per 
haps be not an evil but a good. I might indeed propore to you a 
pecuniary fine; for the payment of diaé would be no evil, Bot I am 





from the extremities to the heart, 
in death. But we must forbear. 


than his life’—how his 

by his own decided refusal to 

‘the law, a resolution which we should 

‘after the line he had taken in his '—how 

and with matter of fact precision, he satisfied himself with 
result of the verdict, by reflecting that the divine voice of 
earlier had ‘nover manifested itself once to him during the 
whole day of the trial; neither when he came thither at first, 


t, and by no means farget it.’ i 

Perhaps in Mr. Grote’s narrative—perhaps in our own as con- 
densed it, the readers of ancient history, as it bas hitherto 
been familiar to us, will have felt something like a jar against 
the solemn and majestic associations with which the and 
death of Socrates have always been invested. To 





















@ more truthful, and therefore a less familiar treatment of 
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Socrates. 6L 


has by implication well observed in his account of the Athenian: 
pom ret that there was somet! essentially de~ 


then on 

tbirty years, and in its most striking manifestation at the very 

moment of the trial itself, ‘They admired Nicias because he 

came up to the level of their own ideal ; condemned 

far beyond it that they were 
‘Wolieven,” 





» 
unable even to understand him. And if, as Mr. Grote 
the Athenian people Sa ae oe their set, hee ee et 
contem| ie usual 
ae ia witoh tharact has beon csr aoertice voice 
posterity. . 


may 


y asa whole, and that 
us to ite close, it is hardly fair to him: 
an isolated however important. 

hope of suc- 
cessors in his peculiar method, which sustained Socrates in his 
Jast hours, was never realized, yet the impulse which he gave was 
nover lost, The revolution which he bad effected is still in 
oporation in every part of the civilized world— 
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sy when 
‘the difficulty of reconeiling the narrative of the 
with the altered tone of the fourth, it is at 
1¢ solution of that diffiewlty to remember that 
ine a diversity of narrative, whieh so far from 
trath of the whole yepresentation, hag 
Petcenl it the Socrates of Xenophon is ae 
from the Socrates of Plato, and yet no onc has beon tempted by 
that diversity wo doubt the substantial identity—the trae character: 
uch less the historical existence of the master whom they both 
to describe. Nor when we think i the total silence of 
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an incom more important part than any other 
Aibenies cise Babyertiare nate fal an ob 
coos ee has never once noticed him directly or in- 
‘There is no stronger proof of the weakness of the 
Shoat a om'sin, especially in the case of ancient history 
[Sota a own, within its range of vision no 

immediately before it for the moment. 

Tireistion this higher ground to those lower but still 
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rT Position 
been overlooked or mi: en 
well remarked, ‘shared oS common 
great. moral change which has ever taken place in 
human society, by containing amongst its supporters men who 
were morally the extreme opposites of each other,’ No careful 
reader of the Epistles can fail to perceive the constant 
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af the Chelaisoterd ‘with regal tthe Apel 
archs of the Christian Church, St, Paul and Hy 






ing to repress, and the 
wire morality and faith which they were Isbouring Mi ee 
e regarded them both as belonging to ‘an execrable race, 

“hateful for their abominable crimes ;” and as the Greek 
could sce nothing but an atheist in Socrates, so the Roman histo- 
rian would have joined in the cry, ‘Away with the atheists,” 
h against the first Christiags, In each case the 
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Yet he founded no school—he left no 

title of master. No definite system 

perlalien Sonia omer Sakon 

meus rot bis tanitonon ee why Fue 
quent history: speculation is aT tee he si 

at the very fountain- 13 pomp 

tendencies, whatever they mig! ‘the 
withered by him, never in full force to revive. The great 

later times owed their intellectual birth to his genius, if not to bis 
direct instruction, It is needless to draw the moral of this ex= 
ample. There is no age of the world in which it would not have 
been useful. Most of all, perhaps, may it be contemplated with 
advantage in an like our own, whore, to found a party or to 
join a party in P the virtue which 
Fagen ad cen paperpbberia yor sara ee oy 
‘to alt as mistaken cy kiod, 

i epee ten otcch aes Tad agate es cAscnea ah 
ultimately against the life of Socrates. 


cwinaneen Ste er'eyoinee: Sokratés, either in or out 
pe errmemioaten The cross. Blenchus, which he not 
on first struck out, but wielded with such matchless effect and ee 

je purposes, has been mute ever since his last conversation in the 
Prison ; for even his great successor Plato was a writer and lecturer, 
ae @ colloquial dialectician. No man has ever been found 
enough to bend his bow; much Tess, sure enough to use tt as he 
Hit Ife semaine as the only avidence, but a vory satisfactory evidence, 
how much can be done by this sort of intelligent interrogation ; how 
powerful is get stp thle aia De aI a 
the stimulus which it can apply in awakening dormant reason and 
new mental power.’—viti. p. 664, 

‘True it is that the re-appearance of such a man is, in the 
sent state of society, i s . Our privacy of doeseatio- We 
our established order of social intercourse, our mode of com- 
munication through books rather than through speech, render that 
perpetual dialogue wholly By gee which in the open, out- 
of-door life of Greece needed only courage and resolution to be 
fees jt ly sustained. But phe the remedy is impossible, the 

for it cannot be said to have diminished :— 

* However little that instrument have been applied since the 
death of its inventor, Catena ‘use of it neither have 
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9 shall their image be made to vanish out of the city.” Tt tells 

us also that for that fancied repose, which self-i i 

fe et in ap in i emt in which 
fives instead, * A wise questioning” is indeed * the half of know= 

iedge. « A life without eross-examination is no life: arralh)» 4 
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at Antioch, had been transported neice Jeara frou the most an- 
cient acts of bis martyrdom) to Seleucia, where he bad embarked 
for Smyrna, and having there been met by the bishops and 
deacons of the neighbouring churches with such greeting as a 
hearer of St, John hastening to his martyrdom might ares had 
heen hurried. once more by sea through Troas to Neapolis. 
From thence be bad travelled by Jand. to Philippi, bad crossed 
Macedonia, and again embarking at Epidamnus had sailed round 
the | sneeryaheer July and arrived at Rome just before the 
cl jon of the Games—where, with admirable constancy, he 
underwent the execution of his sentence, being exposed to wild 
beasts inthe amphitheatre. The epistle of Polycar, ‘ibed: 
by Irenaeus as ‘setting forth the character of his Taith and the 
Preaching of the truth,’ and publicly read, as St. Jerome tells us, 
even in bis time, in conventn Asia—contains a request to the 

Philippians that they would communicate to iin ‘what 
knew ~ Ignatius and of those who were with Lim srmsane, of their 
own clergy, as may be inferred from the beginning of 's 
epistle, having peas him from, Philipps poems ne 
supplies the following sentence:—‘ The Epistles of Ignatins 
which Le wrote unto us, together with his other Hoesen? 
e 
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Origen, in the third 


episile of 
‘inity of Mary was hidden from the prince of this world ;* an 
‘one of saints, Ignatius by name, had said of Chi 
My love is crucified. The lauer of these two sentences is 
quoved as from an epistle of Ignatius (yeape 3) xai 6 Ocioe”) 
ter) by the author of the writings which bear the name of Diony= 
ssius the Areopagite—and which are ascribed by Bishop Pearson 
fo the beginning of the fourth century. But the testit 
Eusebius, who had seen many of the disciples of Origen, is, as 
Entec tics Sascbieny ot shows ye0meniined, Hate 
it an} et mentioned. He 
that ‘while Polycarp Slourished ; 
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to abound, and exhorted them to maintain 
‘of the apostles, which for the more security he 
Sop hts in also, thus confirming it by his own 
mony. “Having therefore at Smyroa where Polycarp was, 
writes one epistle to the Church at mentioning ps 
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Ignatian Epistles. 3 


name from all the seven Eusebian epistles, which Mr. Cureton 
has discovered in the Syriac MSS. recently acquired for the 
British Museum. Several of the MSS. in which they are con- 
tained are stated to be as early as the sixth century; the passages 
are found in the writings of Severus of Antioch, Timotheus of 
Alexandria, and other Monophysites of the fifth and following 
centuries, and therefore strongly confirm the remark just quoted 
from Pearson on the testimony of Theodoret. It is to be 
noted that although the works of Severus are probably trans- 
lated from the Greek (as were most of those from which Mr. 
Cureton’s extracts are taken), they show us what was at that 
time the received text at Antioch, the city of Ignatius and metro- 
polis of the East. 

-- If we now inquire by what MSS. these epistles are still 
exhibited to us, the inquiry is attended with some difficulty. 

I. We have two Greek MSS., containing seven epistles, 
answering in their titles to those specified by Eusebius, but con- 
taining in addition five others of which we find no notice in 
ancient history. From one of these MSS, preserved at Augsburg 
an edition was published in 1557; from the other, belonging to 
Caspar a Nydpryck, an edition was published in 1559 at Zurich. 
Several MSS. contain a Latin version corresponding to this text. 
The order of the epistles in these is as follows:—1. to Mary of 
Cassobolis (to which in the Augsburg MS. was prefixed an epistle 
from Mary to Ignatius); 2. to the Trallians ; 3, to the Mag- 
nesians ; 4. to the Tarsians; 5. to the Philippians; 6. to the 
Philadelphians ; 7. to the Smyrneans; 8. to Polycarp; 9. to 
the Antiochians; 10. to Hero; 11. to the Ephesians; 12. to the 
Romans. (Ussher’s Dissertation, cap. xix.)—To these must be 
added a Greek MS. formerly in the possession of Bishop Pearson, 
containing the same text, but omitting the five additional epistles. 
It seems almost certain that this was the MS. (then belonging to 
John Berry, master of the school at Market Harboro’, Harburia 
Leicestrie) from which a copy, now in the Bodleian, was taken 
for Bishop Fell in 1673.* 

II, A Greek MS., ascribed by Bandini to the eleventh 
century, is peeve in the library at Florence, and was pub- 
lished by Voss in 1646. It contains—1. the Epistle to the 
Smyrneans ; 2, to Polycarp; 3, to the Ephesians; 4. to the 
Magnesians; 5. to the Philadelphians; 6, to the Trallians; 
7. Mary of Cassobolis to Ignatius; 8. Ignatius to Mary of 
Cassobolis; 9. part of the epistle to the Tarsians. The MS. 
* Pearson quotes various readings from Codex Anglicanus, Vind., ii. 119, 121; 
and from sin, Minor Theol, Works, ii, 443 ; also in one of his notes in 
‘Dr, Smith's edition of Iguitiog, 18, 
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volumes, which Mr. Cureton considers to he of abut the date 
550 A.p,, contains among other writings * ree Mar 
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ee eee which are the same three 
epistles of Ignatius. From these MSS. Mr. Cureton has pab- 
shed two editions of the Ignatian epistles. ad 


of still later origi proceed to compare the texts of these 

three elassenof MSS, we find, dn-tie fret place, abat of she 

Florentine MS. (which orl pat sc aoa 

in some epistles to double its length in the other ‘MSS. 
balsa tolioete, end cipieseay ees ney 
texts of Seripture and examples of Scriptwre characters: 

in confirmation of the writer's statements, Next, comparing the 


received text with the Syriae, we find that the episile to 
in the latter is reduced to about three-fourths of its dimensions 


tinued to quote the epistles of Ignatius in the same manner 
that he had done; and having observed that three English 
writers in the middle ages had so quoted them, he inferred that 
a text differing from the current one must have existed in Eng- 
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‘Two years after Ussher had published this version, accompanie 
al text corrected in accordance with it, Isaac Voss pri 
text of the Florent 





and Blondel should rely so much upon their own conjectures, 
and in dence that some impostor 
had the letters which bear the nome of Ignatius—for 
these critics admitted the genuineness of the letter of Poly- 
carp, and acknowledged that the epistles, as they stood in the 
Florentine MS. free from modern interpolations, were the same 
ich were current in the time of Eusebius.* In. the latter 
half of the seventeenth century the controversy passed from. the 
hands of Salmasius and Blondel on the one side, and Ussher 
and Hammond on the other, to those of the French Protestant 
Daillé, and of Bishop Pearson, whose profound erudition and 
solid judgment have almost — into a proverb among us, 
(The most excellent Bishop Pearson, the very dust of whose 
writings is gold—was Bentley's testimony to his worth.) Daillé 
jwas a practised controyersialist—but his captious and often {rivo- 
Tous objections, and his bold and ungrounded assertions, are very 
ably contrasted with the close reasoning and the accurate 
and abundant learning of his adversary. It seems hardly possible 
to read the two works attentively without being convinced that 
Pearson has accomplished his task: ‘Cum magné diligentid usus 
sit vir doctissimus, ut nihil ageret; egonon minori mibi utendum 
puto, ot eum nihil eyisse omnibus appareat. + The controversy 
did not altogether expire with these disputants: few important 
controversies are ever allowed to become extinct; but Pear 
son's work is still the storehouse in which nearly all the argu 
anents on behulf of these epistles are laid up. A writer in 
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the Edinburgh Review (July, 1849) has said that «the two 
redoubted champions left the matter nearly as uncertain as they 
found it ;’ and he intimates that ‘this was in fact the opinion of 
Ussher himself, who delivers his verdict in the following terms’— 
that is, in a passage of the ‘ Dissertation’ which he published in 
1644. It is not easy to see how Ussher, who died in 1656, can 
have given any verdict on the comparative merits of Daillé’s work, 
which was published in 1666, and of Pearson's answer, which 
came out in 1672: but we have the judgment of the most learned 
English prelate who has lived since Bishop Pearson both on 
the Vindicie Epistolarum S, Ignatii, and on the answer which 
was attempted by Larroque :— 

«Genuinas esse epistolas septem Eusebio memoratas... ab eru- 
ditissimo Isaaco Vossio e Medicmo codice (excepti tantum ad Romanos 
epistola) Grece editas, contra Blondellum satis probarunt Vossius 
ille et Hammondus: adversus Dalleum vero ita copiosissime et 
evidentissime demonstravit, quem superius commemoravi, episcopus 
Cestriensis, ut apud equos arbitros lis illa de Ignatianis et controversia 
tota jam definita videatur. Neque enim quenquam gidaAnOi, qui in 
hoc literarum genere vel medivcriter versatus sit, de epistolis illis 
tantillum dubitare facient sophisticse Observationes quas in Pearsonum 
auctor anonymus anno 1674 Rothomagi edidit. Frustra omnino vir 
ille dispersos ac profligatos Dallei sui ordines restituere atque instau- 
rare nititur’—(Bull. Def. Fid. Nic. i. 2.'7.)* 

But the controversy has revived in consequence of the disco- 
very and publication of the Syriac MSS., which form our third 
class of documents. Mr. Cureton—whose unwearied diligence 
in transcribing and editing these venerable and interesting re- 
mains deserves every praise }—considers that these ancient 
MSS. exhibit the only text of Ignatius on which we can 
depend—the received text as well as the longer Epistles being, 
as he thinks, largely interpolated. His publication of the 
Syriac text was shortly followed by an edition (Hamburgh, 1847) 
under the title of—The Three Genuine and the Four Spurious 
Epistles of Ignatius of Antioch, with Notes, by C. C. J. Bunsen— 
and by seven letters to Neander from the same writer, with 
the title—Jgnatius of Antioch and his Time. The Chevalier 
Bunsen supposes that the received text was in existence as early as 
thetime of Tertullian, and that the four Epistles which have not 
yet been found in a Syriac version are entirely forged, and were 
the work of the same hand by which the other three were inter- 
polated. He concludes that this discovery must put to silence 














* Bishop Bev of the same opinion, Cod. Can, Vind. 0.1. 
+ ‘Vir de literis orientalibus optime meritus’—Petermann, ‘ Dessen Verdienste um 
ic Herausgabe orientalischer Denkmiler unsterblich sein werden.’-—Denzinger. 
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and Armenian versions; andan excellent essay On the Genuiner 
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(Warburg, 1849), in which, hough very many of the arguments 


in Pearson's Vindicie, such remarks have been 
added as the new objections were thought to require. 

‘The question which we have now to determine is this. Is the 
Syriacan epitome, or is the Greek largely interpolated? It needs 
nO f that, if the Syriac be taken to represent the text, the 

ions of the Greek cannot all be accounted for as marginal 
references and glosses copied into the text by later transcribers; 
and that, if the Greek be the truc text, it is not carelessness bat 
design which has caused so many omissions. But it is a critical 
rather than a theological question, It is true that the 
which are wanting in the Syriac are for the most part ciersem 
as assert the divine nature of our Lord in definite and em- 
phatic terms, or such as urge the duty of unityin the Church and 
adherence to the divine constitution of the Church under the 
three orders as the means of unity. But the Syriac Epistles also 
assert the divinity of Christ and the duty of submission to the 
three orders of the clergy. ‘The evidence which the Syriac text 


Denvinger, Ueber die Aechtheit des bisherigen Textes der Ignatianixchen Wriefe, 
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affords upon these two great points is the same in kind, though 
much less abundant than in the Greek. 

Mr. Cureton summarily rejects the supposition that we have 
in the Syriac a mere abridgment of the original: stating that in 
any case, as he thinks, the respect due to these Epistles would have 

reserved them from such a process, but adding, that in fact, he 
ws of no instances in which early Christian writers have been 
subjected to it.* It has not been shown in what manner re- 
verence for S. Ignatius would prevent the epitomizing of his 
Epistles, any more than it prevented the transcriber of the 
earliest MS. from omitting all the Epistles save that to Poly- 
carp t—or the various authors whom Mr. Cureton has quoted 
from making eztracts from them in their controversial works, 
But as regards the want of precedent for the process exactly 
in question, it is not always safe to draw inferences from our 
own stock of knowledge. Not to mention the arbitrary mutila- 
tions of books of canonical scripture by ancient heretics—who 
rejected the introductory or final chapters, because opposed to their 
own heresies—the Diatessaron of Tatian, on which S. Ephraem 
Syras wrote commentaries (Assem, B. 0. i. 57, 58), appears 
to have been current as a compendium of the Gospel history. If 
the compiler was influenced in his construction of this abridg- 
ment by heretical prepossessions, the fact that Theodoret found 
200 copies of it in use among the orthodox of his own diocese 
proves that a compendium was not an unknown or reprobated work 
among the Eastern Christians at the time when our earliest Syriac 
MSS. were written. Again, if we refer to S, Jerome's Catalogue 
of ecclesiastical writers we find that Lactantius wrote, besides 
other works, ‘Institutionum Divinarum adversus Gentes libros 
septem, et Zzirouny ejusdem operis in libro uno dxepady :’ and the 
former work has come down to us—together with a portion of the 
Epitome corresponding to the latter half of the fifth, and the 
sixth and seventh books. But the MSS. with which we are now 
concerned are Syriac, brought from a monastery in the desert of 
Nitria; let us look, therefore, to the catalogues of MSS. which 
Asseman has drawn up at the end of the first volume of the 
Bibliotheca Orientalis. In the catalogue of Codices Nitrienses, 
the volume numbered xvii. contains among others, ‘ Evagrii ca; 
de Acidia, ez tractatu de septem vitiosis cogitationibus.’t The 
extraction of a chapter from a work is a process not very unlike 





© Corpus Ignatianam, Pref, p. ix.; Introd., pp. xxxiv., xli., xlii. 
ety tht MS, slone bad rexched England, Mr. Cureton would probably have disco- 
lain marks of forgery in portions of the epistles to the Romans and Ephesians, 
Hae noe zealously defends because we possess them in a Syriac version, 
$B. O. i, 567, of, num, xviii, xix. 
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the simil of the words which are substituted for the 
ap aanige race ro remarked, See 
the Syriac MSS, has no bearing whatever 
which we have todetermine. The Epitome—i piace 
might have been made in the sixth century, just as readily asin 
esgaier do tie few and brief tions preserved by ila 
either lew juotat 
fathers of the rea oa and third gF cai ind 
uestion. For the case is not parallel to that which sale es 
jssher argued, where ancient citations were found to differ from 
the firet printed text and to agree with the Florentine MS, and 
old Latin version, Mr. Cureton says of S, Chrysostom, ‘ His 
testimony, $0 far as it Bees, eee saat to the Recension ex! 
bited in the three ‘This expression is extreme 
incorrect; the few acd quoted by Chrysostom, like those ly 
the -eatliet fathers, are found in the Greek no less bin 8B 
Syriac, and therefore cannot establish the suber oh ‘one recen> 
jon more than of the other, On the other hand Eusebius, in the 
passage which he quotes from the epistle to the Romans, agrees 
more nearly with the Greek than with the Syrine recension : for 
though, Tika she lsensba itis the wate draromay Siaipéoeisy in 
the enumration of threatened tortures, he retains the sentence yi 
apxpuat wadnehr sliver, which has been omitted in the S) ‘yer= 
sion. And numerous quoted by Athanasius, 
Gelasius, Severus, and Timotheus, are found in the Greek recen- 
sion (with such discrepancies as commonly exist among MSS, of 
the sume recension), but they have Ear te: answering to them im 
the Syriac version. Mr, Cureton argues against the genuineness 
of these passages, on the ground that, | it had existed, thi 
must cerlainly have been Cate before.f ~Daillé, whom 
here follows, had asked how it was that Irenwus had never urged. 
these passages of Ignatius against the Docet# and Gnostics, at 
whom they were origivally aimed, while Athanasius and Theodoret 
quoted them so freely against the later heresies of the Arians 
ira Eatychians ; and had inferred, that the les of Ignatius, 
such as we possess them, were neceseatily ua wn to Trengeus. 
But Pearson replied, that even Athanasius never quoted them in 
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centuries, is to be ascribed to another cause 


namely to | eee iens ie ee sey Loe es 
* controversies x— 
« docuimus circa nem quartl seculi 
te antoherien 8 q ae 


igegeee observatum esse, hicreses et b 

non } et certissimum cm reretion Sry ie aes 

fim Peden petiaat Se 
contra latam, illi paulo sapientiores facti, adi un 
m P rum | ental iotieecees cea! ipserant, © 


omnia corun seripta. facichant ; libros quamplurimos 

4 suis compositos, suisque tantum notos, mee Antiquoram nomine 
a commenti sunt poets qua nemo Voterom 
isseruerat.'— Vindicie, Pi T. 95, 96." 

But Mr. Cureton trangely pa eee ten 





therefore the lesa thoroughly, The epistle to the gente 
coniany the words, is va ams tine, oie ded ents 
wgedbdy. Mr. Cureton 
fev than he ate io ment in thaipaea a 
r, it in 
oe ns seus with hi 
to the ‘that the words abovementioned cannot 


refer to the of Valentinus, because he has not so 
plied thom” te oka = = 
Pearson does nothing of the sort: he was the Inst man in the 
world to desire or need to beg a question which Daillé had raised: 
and in this place his argument is actually the reverse of what 
Mr, Careton supposes ; that Irenwus had not so applied the 


© See Mhid., pp. 91-1 185-108 of Byipheian. Ste Co Leticia Fg arr 


pate mepenll ie wae i ie mgunnt go ne weohire ae 
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this episile of 

ius; that svyj was simply silence, and bad no reference to 

so-named Gnostic A£on, but was only an explanatory addition 
to show the eternity of the Word (pt. ii: pp. 33, 34); that Valen— 
tinus had never taught that the Logos proceeded from the Zon 
Sige, bot fromm‘ lathela or Eoclesias and aherefore that Eis sy 
Fee a phlegm rater weep tat 


Fass age, in the of Siman Magus himself, whose 
pasmage 


po aceasta had already written in = pec 
given with its contest (pt. i. o1—| asa 
reason why Irenweus was not likely 10 quote Tatton against 
Valentinus: ‘nos abunde probayimus nullo modo sentiendum 
esse Trenmum hme verba, si optime novisset, si ad manum com 
scriberet habuisset, contra Valentinum usurpare voluisse.’ He 
then argues farther—ex abundanti—that if Ignatius, as he be- 
lieved, meant only silence in its ordinary sense, it was surely quite 
ible for Irenmus to understand him rightly, and if so be would 
lly quote the words against Valentinus:— 
‘Nam si Autor Valentinum non respexit, sed aliud plane in animo 


Trenwus potuit 
ii contra ipsius mentem adyersus Valentinum urgere voluisset ; 
cadit argumentum externum a defectu testimonii depromptum.’ 


than the like neglect of them by Euscbius, Athanasius, and Basil, 
who are to have lived after the epistles were written, and 
who might with reason have quoted them, proves that they 
were wn to a 


{Reque_ vero magi obutnt opetclem Fane Trenad eae non ex 


titime, ex eo quod verba hice minime citavit adversus Valen= 
tinum, quam nee ‘acento eandem in hominum manibus faisse, 
srheseocp fetal -eetlda tg tera of 
lum, ad cujas heeresin verba illa 3¢ torw avrot 
dtdwe erant opportunissima.” 
o2 Pearson 
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the epi in ie ae nly a we om 
come from a man who bad our epistles fresh upon hin 
. He not only describes the Martyr's desire to glorify 
by a stedfast confession even unto death, his earnest endeavour to 
aise the th Bh eS ee eae 
world to the eternal life, and his care to guard them from the 
of heresy, in a manner precisely accordant wit 
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wovbeoig, Agee tom, using the same figure, 

says Tithe Chtches by the "Eiri, alee 

ror aoanrhy, nai ferd worrdy Kixeumor rau ipodiwy, a4 

mereielan abso niet er Jn another passage of 

epistle, wanting in the Syriac, Ignatius com) the union nike the 

bre Fat he bubn te ohne ee harmony is pro- 
from many strings :—7) yap sfovduxaro» dite 


% sore its eae Suuioy xa i? sat i 

eres. xelol xar’ dvi 58 opis i ley MTA rysostom 

the same fi igure —xalameg yap & Ey Adee alk BikPopor wir ol i 

3) 4 ouppania, ode nal ty 2 yop eS esertion OES 

oar tins Bi BB monadiar tresdy nad als 8 rewire eo gints 
yoy, vo xvoiy tas Eesha Yuxds.* Tn another passage of the 

same epistle, wanting in the Syriac, ipalt a ee 

as spiritual jewels—rd Seoud wegipiza, robs wavjsatixods 

¢irae: Chrysostom, bya figure which he pursues through the 

of the homily, says remhoty Aan oripavoy 4 ro) wudwatos wrézare 

ee eae ince xepadty. Other passages might 


In the epistle to the Trallians, which is not found tn the Syrice, 
Ignatius es! them to beware of heretical doctrines—patyers aby 
ras xavds wapapdadas, Tas yewuaas xapriv = and so 
Eusebius ieecllen bim confirming the Churches—zy she, at 
ore meopeddrreobas vas alglous Apre tire mpiroy 
bids wagrve$ Mr. Cureton detects the hand tte ‘cele in- 
torpolator in this expression, and in the phrase rai BixSinov Borin, 
or xaxes favevas, which occurs in three other passages not found 
im the Syriac ;—and of the opposite phrase @utsia [Lazps, which is 
found in two out of these four places, he says : “This seems to be 
borrowed from the Constitutions of the Apostles, Book i. 
cap. i, Quod Qursle 4 xxdorinh dxrnsia.' (Corp. “i. eae i 
is strange that he should neither have Retiets 
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this note: ‘Quid si reponas wapicetas, vel wionveras, ex Clements. 
Alex. Pad 8 i & abi bee Tgnatii verba, wi ere 
seribit eff x1 Seo pave 5 Néyos, Rodheras aded wh elves. 
Fa. Nie ti 3) Ne 
The in the epistle to the Ephesians, quoted by Atha 
nasius, Theodoret, &c.. is wanting A the ic: but Bishop 
Bull observes that it has been er tlgee by Tertullian. Tn the 
old Latin version it is: Unus medicus est. carnalis ot spirituatis, 
genitus et , incarne factus Deus, in tmmortali vita vera, 
ot ex Me G ates, Deo, primo passibilis, ot tune impassibilis, 
Bace noster. Tervullian, in the tract de Carne 
Christi, § 5, writes thus: Za utrinsque substantio census homi~ 
nem ot exhibuit: kine natum, inde non natum; kine car 
neum, inde spi 3 hine infirmum, inde prafortem; bine 
morientem, inde tocbathnd Bishop Bull’s comment is — 
“Plane persuasum habeo Tertullianum (qui ex Greecis be 
salir ultum profeit) hie resexise et magni ex par 
Jebrem Iguaiii locum... Nam pro co erred Toatias tel 
hey cae kal dyevr7iroc, ‘Tertullianus reddit, notus et nom 
natus; quod Eat eee wal mreyparuiis, id ‘Tertullianus hine 
oarnecus, sade pottole, B, aoe Tava év capet sive dy 2 dyOpdimy Ocdcy 
id Tertullianus dicit, et et homo; denique quod ius ey 
eavary Cw), idem Tertullianus Aine moriens, inde vivens ; ut Greeum 


» * Vindiciw, pt li, p. 127, Tenati 


Ignatian Epistles, 8? 
‘Ignatii textum pene ad verbum Latine vertisse videatur Tertullianus.’ 
—Def. Fid. Nie. Il. vii. 3. 

In the epistle to the Smyrneans, Ignatius writes of the 
Docetss: Adyouary 7d Boxciv adrey wewovbdvat, adrol +3 doxciv vres. 
On which Pearson observes, Hac imitatus est Tertullianus, de 
Valentinianis agens: ‘Ita omnia in imagines urgent, plane: et 
ipsi_ imaginarii Shriatiani” Adv. Val. c. 28. The words which 
Pein translates were at least not written after the Council 
of Nice. (See Cureton’s first edition, pref. xxxiv.) Bull and 
Pearson both maintain that Tertullian in all his writings bas 
never quoted any ecclesiastical writer by name (totidem verbis 
nomine citato) in support of his own arguments. 

The epistle of the Church of Smyrna relating the Martyrdom 
of Polycarp appears to contain some allusions to the words of 
Ignatius in the epistle to the Romans. The passages alluded to 
are, however, found in the Syriac also. 

, Lastly, Ignatius, writing to the Ephesians, says: ra Seopa we; 

1, TOUS WVAVLATINOUS wapyepiras—and to the Smyrnzans: 34 
Maws Ocompemsrdvas dsoucis wavras comatouas. Polycarp, who 
sends these epistles collected to the Philippians, speaks of Igna- 
tius and his fellow-prisoners as rovs iveiAnutvous Tois dyioxpemion 
Reoucis, dxid tors Siadyuata réiv ddndéis dud Qrod nai rod Kugiow 
dus ixdederutver. Ignatius writes to the Ephesians that S* 
Paal év wdon tmioroag urmuonia dnsy dv Xpiorg "Inood. Polycarp 
to the Philippians as those ‘ in quibus laboravit beatus Paulus, 

quiestis in principio epistole ejus."* Ignatius writes to the Epbe- 
Sins of things Sy oddév AavOdvus uis—Polycarp to the Philip- 
pians, ‘et nihil vos latet.’ Ignatius, having warned the Magne- 
sians against heretical teaching, adds : oi éwel Zyven twds && Sud 
obras Eggrees—and to the Trallians, odx imal Eyvwy rowbréy ti dy 
Suiv, So Polycarp to the Philippians, ‘ego autem nihil tale 
sensi in vobis, vel andivi.’ These passages are all wanting iz 
the Syriac, and several more might be added, which seem to find 
their reflexion in the epistle of Polycarp. 

It is true, that if we assume the epistles to be interpolated, and 
ascribe unlimited learning and ingenuity to the interpolator, we 
shall be able to account for the phenomena of the case: we may 

him to have collected all that was written from Polycarp 
to Chrysostom, and to have interwoven it with the pure text of 
the Syriac epistles—and it is somewhat in this manner that Mr. 
Cureton explains the existence of the Greek epistles; but no 
writings would be fairly tested by such arbitrary and hypothetical 








* The Greek text here and in the following passages is lost. ‘he 
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Goostici,” says Bull, ‘a summo Deo ix 
ct idem faciunt Ariani. Gnostici inter 











consures the Arians as ‘Valentini dogmata wmulantes.’ (oF. 
Fid, Nic. WM. i. 16.) Bus it was not with Valentinus that: 
i Christian doctrine commenced : reckons 


Trenmus 


volens diselpulus Domini, et regul 
+. .ssi¢ inchoavit in ei que est secundum be 
rel io erat Verbum, &e.’ (Iren, IIT. xi. 1, and sce 

fic, § tii, cL) 

How then ean we be surprised to find the same heresies con- 
demned by Ignatius, the same desire manifested in his epistles to 
guard his brethren from their infection? Even in the Syrine we 
have the same definite language which is suspected in the Greek : 
‘the blood of God,'* * Jesus Christ oar God,’ ‘expect Him to 
whom there are no times, Him who is not seen, Him who for us 
was soon, Him who impal ile, Him who is impassible, 
who for our sake suffered.’ (Eph.i.; Rom. x.; Pol. iii, 

As for the objection taken from the hierarchical character of 
the omitted passages, we are not certainly to look for the like in 
the apologetic writings of the early Fathers} The ee 
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episcopatus mei statuerim 
sine consensu plebis, mei privatim 
14), are certainly the words of one who 0 
concede his own rights than to encroach on 
and people. The subject was not one to engage 
masters of the Alexandrian school ; and. 
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fontanus, he might have left us epistles as hierarchical as any 
have been handed down, Moreover the Syrinc version of 
i retained one of these which when found 
Greek are thought to furnish clear evidence of 
interpolator’s band ‘ Look to the bishop that God also may 
upon you. I will be instead of the souls of those who are subject 
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jon 
led such charge, it was not likely to be out of place in the 
les to the other Churches of Asia, Foritis very um 

to object, as Daillé did (ii. 421. Corp. Ign. Introd. xlii.), that the 
same exhortations are repeated in the different epistles: it was 
most natural that it should be so, just as St Paul repeats the 
same instruction in the epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians. 
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Less striking points than these are thought equally to betray 
the interpolator. ‘hus the particle oly is of frequent occur- 
reuce in the Greek epistles, while the corresponding particle 
occurs but once in the S; text. Mr. Cureton fixes on this 
as a mark of spuriousness :—‘ So soon as we enter upon the pro- 
vince of the interpolator, we find the particle oly." (C. I. 317.) 
It does not seem to have occurred to him that an epitomizer 
would have been as likely to omit such particles as an interpo- 
lator to introduce them. But many other objections which Te. 
Cureton has raised, rest upon the same assumption that the 
Syriac is the genuine text, For instance, in the epistle to Poly- 
carp, c. 5, the Syriac (which does not admit of compound words) 
translates cvpio1 by words which correspond exactly to dsdpes 
and yuvaixes, Hereupon Mr. Cureton remarks, ‘I suspect the 
word cvuflos, which occurs here both for husbands and wives.’ 
After giving several parallel passages, he concludes, ‘ Ignatius 
may therefore have written simply év3pac: and yuvaixas. He was 
not, however, unacquainted with words compounded with ov.’ 
(G. I. 272.) Certainly a Greek writer who was unacquainted 
with such words would be a literary curiosity. It may be sus- 
pected that Ignatius ‘was not unacquainted’ with an epistle 
which contains the words ovexmuariLousvol, ovveidnow, cvwieeiy- 
aes, cuyednpoviuot, auumabeis, ovrrgeyivrey, avuBalvorros, cup 
speeBurepos, cuvexAext%. At least there is a tradition that it was 
written by one of his predecessors in the see of Antioch. Take, 
as another instance of the same arbitrary criticism, Mr. Cureton’s 
note on the 9th chapter of the epistle to the Ephesians. ‘The 
following words, tore ebv xai cévodor wertes, Seopépor xa ra0pbpot, 
xpraropéeo: dyidhoget, are very dissimilar to anything found in the 
text which the Syriac acknowledges as genuine, and such as we 
should hardly expect to meet with in writings the idiom of which 
Detrays the Aramaisms of the author. (C.J. 317.) For an answer 
to this we have only to turn to the next epistle, where the intro- 
duction, as confirmed by the Syriac, addresses the Church of Rome 
as £100, dkiongemhs, akiouaxdpiores, dEitmanos, &sournucvebros, 
akumizevxros, &c. What are we to say here of the idiom of 
these writings ? + 
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* © Here we liave got the editor’ fist again ; for the mazk of itis easily discovered,’— 
‘Bentley's Note on Paradise Lost. 
+ Mr. Cureton (C. I, 265) suspects the word elwor which is used of the rank or 
porition of the bishop in the epistle to Polycarp, indies ew civ cfm (c. i.). His 
Objection is that the Syriac translator has not rendered the word so literally in this 
place as in the inscription of the epiatle to the Romans, where it occurs in a different 
‘sense, He is aware that Pearson has cited ‘a passage from Origen, and another from 
Alexander of Jerusalem, writers of the thind century, containing the expression of eis 
bee ia Vernonia, a two paseages of Cyprian, where lous wera to be used in & 
Fs simi 
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the | text gives a clear sense and 
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from the epistles of 8* Paul, or even from these abrid 
epistles (lake for instance the two chapters which 
ried from the episile to the Trallians into the 
Romans). without rendering them more abrupt or obscur 
jnosen indeed admits, that in many places the Syriac ix m 
‘obscure and unintelligible thin the Greek — 
42): and Mr. Cureton’s views of the text are inconsistent \ 
each other, for while he asserts (C, Z. 317) that * we a 
‘ous instances? of words inserted ‘evidently with the 
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(CL aie 
Bur Fis are in the Syriac some instances of greater al 
ness and lexity than can be accounted for by the Kas 
style or har circumstances of the writer, and which appear to 
be evidences of hnsty compilation. The conclusion of the epistle 
10 Polycarp (c, viii.) is one such ease, Both in the Greek and 
Syrine there is an abrupt transition from the party first addressed 
1 the people, who are exhorted to ‘look to the bishop, &c.’ Bat 
in the Greek the discourse reverts—as it surely was most natural 
that it should—to Polycarp himself, who is changed to make 
sision for the spiritual oversight of the Church at Antioch, ani 
write letters to other Churches which Ignatius—urged forward ia 
his impatient guards—had been unable to address to them. Tn the 
4 Tiae, again, the epistle is eut short by this enigmatical conclusion 
rejoice in you at all times. ‘The Christian has not power over 
hiagtt but is ready to be subjected to God, T salute him who is 
deemed worthy to go to Antioch in my stead, as I charged thee.” 








similar sense:’ but he does not consider these quotations to furnish any confirmation 
‘of the Greek text, for they ‘are long sabeequent to the time of Ipuating and obably 
patel ean to he pétiod at which biacpitsln were Geet faleded,"”- Now, Fetrcmy 

also cite & passe from the epistle of the Church of Lyons to Pope Blentherus (V1 

ii, 188), in whi hewiaa lied to the rank of a presbyter; aud Folate iat 
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(The last words in italics are peculiar to the Syriac.) But why is 
mention made of the duty of subjection without any previous allu- 
sion to the journey into Syria, which in the Greek calls forth the 
admonition? Why is the messenger alone saluted, and not, as in 
the Greek, grace invoked ‘upon Polycarp also who sends him?” 
Eusebius relates that Ignatius committed his Church to Polycarp; 
but Mr. Cureton, arguing from the Syriac addition, supposes 
that a successor to the see of Antioch had been fixed on while 
Ignatius was yet at Smyrna, (Corp. Ign. xliv.) The account of 
Eas bius confirms the Greek, in which the person to be sent into 
Syria is not to go as a bishop, but simply as the bearer of a letter 
(cf. ep. Smyrn. § 11, Polycarp ad Phil. § 13.), and doubtless to 
convey the instructions of Polycarp for the ordering of the Church 
of Antioch, The word 6zo3pouos, by which the messenger is de- 
signated in the Greek, is thought to have suggested one of the 
circumstances in Lucian’s account of the death of Peregrinus. 
(Pearson, Denzinger.) Peregrinus, who is represented as having 
Been once a Christian, perhaps a bishop (xgosrdrny éméypapoy), 
when about to cast himself into the flames, is said to have sent 
letters to the principal cities, and to have appointed messengers 
whom he called ‘messengers of the dead and couriers of Hades *:— 
sivas apeoRevrds ribv Evalgov ixeigorérnae, vexgayyihous xal vepre~ 
duous eeoaypedoas, c. 41. ;—' quos cum Seo3péuars illis Igna— 
tianis recte vir summus (sc. Pearson] comparabat.’ (Gesner not. 
in loc.) Mr. Cureton here detects the interpolator by the sense 
which is given in the Greek to xaratidoa. The meaning of 
this word, he says, in the genuine portions of the epistles ‘is 
plainly that of being accounted worthy by God; or, in other 
words, God having granted it so ;’ but the term thus used by Igna- 
tius being transferred to Polycarp, ‘the interpolator, while he en- 
deavours to imitate him by borrowing his expressions, betrays 
himself in misapplying them. Instances of the employment of 
this verb in the New ‘Testament will readily suggest themselves.” 
(Corp. Ign. 309, 310.) But among those instances is oi3? juau~ 
tv afivaa—Luke vii. 7—I thought not myself worthy ; and ob 
adds mpororaires mpeoBirepa dimdas yates cEsovedwear—1 Tim, v. 
7; passages from which Ignatius may have learned (if he ever 
needed the lesson) to use the word in the sense which has excited 

Mr. Cureton’s suspicion. . 
Another passage in the Syriac which has evidently suffered im 
the hands of a compiler, occurs towards the end of the epistle to 
the Ephesians (c. xix.). In the Greek it runs: ‘There were 
hidden from the prince of this world the virginity of Mary and her 
childbirth also, and the death of the Lord; three mysteries, most 
spoken of throughout the world, which were brought to pass in 
secret 











the birth of the Lord, and the three mysteries most en of 
broneites Asiatic 
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_ Mr. Careton has not succeeded in showing that the Greek con- 
tains anything inconsistent with trath or probability. He objects 
(Corp + 41,313), 20\ the eocovent thie Tioathie had bees the 
of the restoration of peace to the Church at Antioch (1 
Rae ee eutoonnesunt ith the manner SiprRioh his gual 
are said to have burried him on to Rome. But Ignatius probably 
made the voyage in the same manner that S' Paul had done, who 
was first put on board ‘a ship of Adramyttium, meaning to’ suil 
by the coasts of Asia,’ and then transferred to ‘a ship of Alex+ 
andria sbi the centurion found sxling into Tily:* however im 
patiently bis guards may have urged the departure of their 
prisoner when the vessel was ready, they could not anticipate the 
time of its sailing, nor prevent the ordinary delays of a it 
voyage: and if the report of the cessation of persecution whi 
ayertook Ignatius was accompanied by no remission of his own 
sentence, this is not. more inconsisient than the rescript of Trajan, 
which forbade Christians to be sought out, while it acdredl oe 
to be punished if accused and convicted. Again, in the epistle 
to ia pees (c. 2), where Ignatius enumerates five persons 
who been sent to greet him—of whose names only one is 
retained by the Syrine—Mr. Cureton objects the improbability 
of so large a deputation being sent to meet, and allowed to 
eonverse wit, a prisoner under strict guard, condemned by the 
emperor himself. (C. 2.313.) But Cyprian and Tertullian re- 
peatedly mention such visits to confessors. Cyprian, for example 
(er. 5), directs that the people should not go in multitudes, and 
it the priests should go by turns to avoid suspicion; and Ter- 
tullian, when writing against marriage with a heathen, contemplates 
no obstacle in the oer of mae ome wife resorting to the martyrs 
in such as her husband might i * Quis in 
tered ileaeclasdi abala Menyrureata aie? (Cede 
ii. 4.) Lucian too describes the imprisonment of Peregrinus as a 
matter 
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matter which roused all the sympathies of his fellow Christians ;— 
“old women and widows and orphans hanging about the prison, and 
the clergy (oi év xéaes), even spending whole nights in his company, 
with feasts and sacred converse, having bribed the jailors’ (c. 12): 
a method of obtaining indulgence which may be alluded to in the 
words of Ignatius, of xal sdepyeroduavos xelpois yivorras. Constant 
communication between the trading vessel which conveyed him 
and the towns on the coast would easily spread the news of his 
condemnation and approaching arrival at Smyrna, and explain the 
meeting with the messengers from the neighbouring Churches at 
that place, though it might, as is stated in the Acts, be the first 
port at which he disembarked. His expressed intention of 
writing a second letter to the Ephesians (c. 21) is not incon- 
sistent with his circumstances at the time (v. Corp. Ign. 319, 
320; Dall. 371): S* Paul was repeatedly detained by the neces- 
sities of the ship—and a single day, such as Ignatius had spent 
with Polycarp at Smyrna, would enable him to fulfil his promise. 
‘This supposition respecting the manner in which Ignatius performed 
the voyage to Troas answers the similar objections which Mr. 
Cureton makes to the epistles to the Romans, Magnesians, Tral- 
lians, Philadelphians, (C. I. 323—7, 330, 32.) 

‘The epistle to the Smyrnzeans was quoted by Eusebius, but it 
does not on that account escape the suspicions of Mr. Cureton. 
He refers to Ussher and other critics, who remarked the difference 
of style between the epistle to Polycarp and the six other epistles; 
and thence draws the illogical conclusion, not that the former is 
the only genuine one, but that the epistle to the Smyrneans is 
spurious. ‘All the objections therefore which these and other 
critics have brought against the epistle to Polycarp on account of 
its discrepancy from the other Ignatian epistles, become so many 

ents against that to the Smyrnwans, if the genuineness of 

the letter to Polycarp be once established.’ (Corp. Ign. 334.) 
Bat if this difference of style does not condemn the epistles to the 
Ephesians and Romans, that to the Smyrnzans which resembles 
them may likewise be genuine. Even the passage which Euse- 
bius has quoted from this epistle becomes in Mr. Cureton’s 
hands a proof of spuriousness. To estimate the force of his ob- 
jection we must look a little further into the statement of Origen 
on which it rests. In the preface to the books De Principiis 
Origen recounts certain articles of faith which are preserved in 
the preaching of the Church handed down from the apostles in 
regular succession ; first, that there is one God the Creator, and 
soon. The seventh of these articles is concerning the Scriptures 
and their sense : “Tam demum quod per Spiritam Sanctum scrip- 
ture conscriptesint,&c.’ He thenaages—"heraremany wes 
besides 











unacquainted with the epistle, or deemed it so palpably 
rious as to be unworthy of notice, (C.J. 335.) But there 
‘was no reason why he should notice it, or anticipate that an objec- 
tion would be drawn from it; since all that he had affirmed was 
“ae dowwaros did not occur in arto) 
which some might be disposed to refer the 
Doctrina Petri, rar het the epi of Tansee hae 
never been reckoned. For though Ignatius asserts that he had 
‘on some occasions received supernatural communications, no one 
would on that account place his epistles in the canon of Scripture, 
| ge mca agate Cyprian on account of the visions with 
which he was favoured. (Ep. 7, 11,40.) Origen does not cen= 
sure the apocryphal book, nor raise any question as to the truth 
of the account contained in it; he even thinks it worth while to 
distinguish between the sense in which its writer used the word in 
juestion, and that which it bore among the este Rae 
tis not improbable that this narrative of our "s address to 
‘S* Peter—whether it be, as Vedelius supposed, an inaccurate cita- 
tion of Luke xxiv. 36—40, or whether, as Pearson thought, it 
Tests upon an unwritten tradition—may have been copied from 
Ignatius by the writers of the apocryphal books in which it was 
afterwards found; and that the epistle to the Smyrnmwans, far 
from being unknown to Origen, suggested certain expressions in 
the former part of this prologue, as well as the discussion on the 
term dasiueror, though it did not fall in with his plan to refer by 
name to any writer who had not been reckoned canonical.* Mr. 
Cureton further discovers in this epistle a denial of the resurrec- 
tion of the body, which*would doubtless be inconceivable ina 
disciple of S' John. To answer this it is only necessary to make 
rather a longer quotation than be has done in his note. (CL 
835.) Ignatius is condemning the Docet who denied the reality 
of the body of our Saviour, ‘They say that He saffered only 
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in pretence, they themselves being only in pretence (x3 Boxei 
Yrres—qui ipsi vere sunt opinio, Armen.); and as they think, so 
shall it also happen to them, being bodiless and demoniac’ The 
Bastage is ironical throughout, and the latter clause no more 

jenies the resurrection of the body than the former dves its pre- 
sent existence: the sense appears to be that, as they assert an 
unreal redemption, they shall only receive an unreal salvation, i.e. 
shall be excluded from salvation. 

These appear to be the only objections that it is needful to 
notice. Such as are merely of a general character, founded on 
the use of compound words which are met with abundantly in the 
‘New Testament, can have no weight ; and the assertion that the 
Syriac version presents to us ‘a collection of epistles attributed 
to Ignatius, in which none of those passages occur that have 
tended to throw such strong doubts and suspicions upon the other 
bodies of Letters which had previously borne his name’ (C. E 
Tntr. Ixiv.), is at once refuted by a comparison of Daillé’s work 
with the Syriac text.* The latter will be perceived to retain 
many of the passages on which Bochart, Daillé, and other critics 
of that age grounded their objections, 

The conclusions which we have to state are these :— 

1, The received Greek text contains nothing which might not 
have been written by Ignatius, no allusions to persons or events 
later than his time, no contradiction of any fact respecting him 
which has been well attested. 

2. It agrees with the citations made by Fathers of the first. 
three centuries no less than by those of the fourth, fifth, and sixth, 
as accurately as we have a right to expect ; as accurately, e.g. as. 
their quotations of Scripture agree with the text, 

3. The Syriac version on the contrary, though containing the: 
few short quotations made by Fathers of the first three centuries, 
fails to give those of the following centuries—t.e. ceases to corre- 
spond with patristic testimony as soon as it became the custom to 
make large quotations. 

4, Many passages of the received text, omitted by the Syriac,. 
are evidently referred to by writers of that early age in which it 
‘was not customary to make long and numerous quotations from 
uninspired authors, 

5. There was at an early period a Syriac version corresponding 
to the received Greek text (except that it also contained the 
epistle to the Philippians) from which (a) the Armenian version 





* Vid, Dall. de Script. Dionys. et Ignat., pp. 318, 316, 342, 369, 372. It is to be 
observed that the greater part of Daillé’s arguments apply only to the longer Greek. 
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in pretence, they themselves being only in pretence (76 Scxaiy 
Yyres—qui ipsi vere sunt opinio, Armen.); and as they think, so 
shall it also happen to them, being bodiless and demoniac.’ ‘The 
bate Mother ee Vr hen Srtahh lie oN wet spe wd 

lenies the resurrection of the body than the former does its pre- 
sent existence: the sense to be that, as they assert an 
unreal redemption, they shall only receive an unreal salvation, ie. 
shall be excluded from salvation, 

These appear to be the only objections that it is needful to 
notice, Such as are merely of a general character, founded on 
the use of compound words which are met with abundantly in the 
New Testament, can have no weight; and the assertion that the 
Syrine version presents to us ‘a collection of epistles attributed 
to Ignatius, in which none of those passages occur that have 
tended to throw such strong doubts and suspicions upon the other 
bodies of Letters which bad previously borue his name’ (C. Z 
Intr. Ixiv.), is at onee refuted by a comparison of Daillé’s work 
with the Syrine text.* The latter will be ived to retain 
many of the pntsages on which Bochart, Daillé, and other critics 
of that age grounded their objections, 

The conclusions which we have to state are these:— 

1, The received Greek text contains nothing which might not 
have been written by Ignatius, no allusions to persons or events 
Jater than his time, no contradiction of any fact respecting him 
which has been well attested. 

2. It agrees with the citations made by Fathers of the first. 
three centuries no less than by those of the fourth, fifth, and sixty, 
as necurately as we bave a right to ici ni as accurately, ¢.7, a 
their quotations of Scripture agree with the text. 

3, The Syriac version on the contrary, though containing the 
few short quotations made by Fathers of the first three centuries, 
fails to give those of the following centuries—i.e. ceases to corre- 
spond with patristic testimony os soon as it beeame the custom to 
sake large quotations. 

4, Many passages of the received text, omitted by the Syriac, 
are evidently referred to by writers of that early age in which iv. 
was not customary to make Jong and numerous quotations from 
san There ‘ly period a Syriac versio: 

. was at an ear] a Syriac n Correspondin, 
to the received Greek text (except that it also contained the 
epistle to the Philippians) from which (a) the Armenian version 
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which the interior of the island abounds, denote that in earlier 
ages it must have been a populous and comparatively civilized 
country. At the commencement of the sixteenth century the 
Portuguese formed settlements on its western and southern coasts, 
from which they were subsequently expelled by the Dutch, who 
in 1796 were in turn driven out by English, It was not, 
however, until 1819 that we after a severe and pro- 
tracted struggle, in finally wresting from the native chiefs posses~ 
sion of the entire island; and since that date the presence of a 
bentoy of British troops has secured to us uninterrupted enjoy= 
ament of it, 

The hical situation of Ceylon, which constitutes it the 
key of jinn Occan, its admirable harbour, its fertile soil, 
and its salubrious climate, both equally favourable to the growth 
of every description of tropical produce, promise to restore it, 
ere long, to what appears to have been its former position—the 
chief mart of Eastern commerce, Although ted, ns we 
have said, but by a narrow and shallow arm of the sea from our 
Indian Empire, the merchant pri of Leadenhall Street avis 
nowise responsible either for its prosperity or its decline, For 
nearly half a anew e it has Hewes eek x act of its consti- 
tation, at th lute disposal of successive nominces of the 
Colonial Office at home, who, during that space of time, have 
dealt with it as they have listed, without let or hindrance, 

‘Amongst the half-dozen public servants who have held, 
since 1819, the reins of its government, Sir Edward 
Mr. Stewart Mackenzie, Sir Robert Wilmot Horton, and Sir 
Colin Campbell appease to have been the most energetic in 
fomene ita civilization and the interests of its commerce. 

1846 the last-named of these distinguished men, ater 
long, peaceable, and prosperous administration, resigned his 
office; and’ it fell to ME Ter of Endl Gey, who ad beat, When 
i Jy the chief of the profe colonial reformers of 
the day, and who had at that moment assumed the conduct 
of our colonial empire, to replace him, An elaborate Ri 
addressed to his Excellency Sir Colin Campbell, by Sir Emerson 
‘Tennent, Knight of the Grecian order of Christ—an Trish gentle- 
man of some literary pretensions, who had filled for a short time 
the post of Parliamentary Under-Secretary to the Board of Contiol, 
and who had subsequently contrived to exchange his seat in the 
House of Commons for the more lucrative position of Colonial 
Secretary in Ceylon—enables us to offer some information re= 
spooling, the financial and social condition of the colony at that 

late, the accuracy of which enrmot consistently be Lepmnat by 
of 


the patrons of Sir Colin’s successor, in consequence a 
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able part which the said Sir Emerson of Greece has since played 
in the defence which they have attempted for their noble protégé 
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Shey 
disloyal and bankrupt Europeans, soured ut the triumphant 
fread of Freo’Trnde!-and that they were altogether ra 
attention, Nevertheless, the results which they predi 

instantly occurred. On the 6th of July, 1845, a od eee of 
unarmed ‘Cingalese flocked into the town of Kandy, > with’ the 
avewedl object of complaining to the Government agent residing: 
there of the inj justice of the new taxes. The police, 

at their aint, called for the assistance ot the military; and, 


ingly took place on aide eis eiamdea jorted to 
Governor that, ‘ after he had addressed the malate 1 ee 


derable 1 on such topics as he had considered most 
and as likely to overcome prejudice and conciliate favour for the 
new ordinances,’ had all gone home ly satisfied! A 


Colonial Secretary did not spenk or understand a word of their 
that he was in consequence obliged to filter his 

convincing barangues by driblets through an interpreter. 
‘On the 12th of July Lord Torrington wrote to assure Eg 
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Grey that the colony was peaceful, prosperous, and contented ; 

that ‘the happiest results’ had attended the explanatory orations 
of Sir Emerson Tennent; and that ‘the people were sincerely 
pritent for the errors into which they had been betrayed by a 
few discontented and designing individuals” In a word, he re- 
presented his late financial experiments as perfectly successful, 
and all opposition to them as at anend. Mr, Hawes repeated 
the matter of this despatch in the House of Commons, ad- 
mitting that ‘a noisy meeting’ had undoubtedly taken place, 
in consequence of some new ordinances recently issued, and 
that troops had been called out, ‘more for show than use,” 

but that tranquillity had been speedily restored by the tact 
and eloquence of Sir Emerson Tennent, and that the people 
were now perfectly reconciled to the new Torringtonian system of 
taxation. 

The very next mail, however, arrived fraught with despatches 
of a different tenor. Lord Torrington frankly confessed that he 
and Sir Emerson had unconsciously been slumbering on a 
volcano, and that it had exploded. He announced that Ceylon 
was in open insurrection; that a Pretender ‘ had boldly raised his 
standard,’ and claimed the throne of Kandy ; that collisions had 
already taken place between her Majesty’s forces and twenty 
thousand armed and bloodthirsty rebels; and that ‘ the severest 
measures had been resorted to by him, under martial law, to put 
an end to the revolt.” This intelligence reached Downing Street 
on the 9th of August. Five days afterwards fuller details came 
to hand. His Excellency wrote that, having received various 
and conflicting accounts as to the real views entertained by the 
vast masses of armed men who were crowding into the towns, 
* ostensibly ’ to complain of and petition against the new taxes, he 
had despatched the Chief of the Police, Mr. Loco Banda, to Ma- 
telle, about seventeen miles from Kandy, with a view of obtaining 
information respecting some thousands of them, who were said 
to be congregated in that locality; but that, before Mr. Loco 
Banda reached the town, he had met the resident magistrate, Mr. 
Waring, and the police in full retreat therefrom—they having 
been driven out, fortunately without sustaining ani peweal § injury 
whatever, by a body of desperadoes, who were ‘racking and burning 
down its public ores and buildings.* Two Teed soldiers 
were at once despatched from Kandy, upon the apparently forlorn 
service of islodgin iging these infuriated and misguided multitudes. 








* ‘The official statements of Lord Torrington respecting the burning of the bazaars 
‘at Matelle and Kurnegalle by the insurgents turned out to be entirely erroneous, The 
only houses burnt down in 1848 were set fire to subsequently to the disturbances by 
the military under the command of Col. Drought aud Capt, Watson, aa 
is 
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ly ignorant, The communications, between that officer 
and Lord Torrington were carried on, ially, through the 
latter's private ; Mr. Bernard, who was also as new to 
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serve ; in a ea taenies A , 
1848, the Governor of ln iad ards ey a te 
original view of the Government, which was perfectly aware of this 
manatee in the working of the road ordinance, was, 
Tose the ‘would be able ro rocare subsites a woAeTae 

‘No, 2 p. 212, par. 3.) 





eT ee wid to Liout.-Col, Drought were unanimous! 
sl hola ater Sante posrltg a es i op forth 
ek avr oN ie Tina ease a ‘ea fom ta 

Me 3 hi : a 
ib the Government, Hou fouse, and was presided el tet 


Moulitock, ata Fnac Hache i oe rah 

described” Mises bering aired eest veae ee 

health,” three days before the anthreak ‘Thie gen Hrnan, whoaltough be happened 

poe pee rer dy Sp abe tiloned Su 0A acenies Nos 

Seve i the Jangaage and customs of Ceylon, was selected. by Lord 

tng ai pier’ apr ‘points of legal importauce, Ta es of his or p= 
Taw officers, —(See No. 6, pp. 648, 7, 8.) But 
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extracts | 
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stn "i phe cars at 

tration, subsequent: carecr, 

Maiety, ‘the: for the Colonies loftily to 

to not nest—adiitting, however, that hewas 


honour to hold, that he should offer any explanation of the motives 
‘whrichjhad actuated his conduct on the occasion. (No. y 


forthwith to Ceylon to inquire into 
Hae ener woe pedart ons ei 
by 


very thin john ised that the: 
‘committee should be reappointed as soon as Parti t 

in 1850, and that in the mean time any witnesses whose attend= 
ance they desired should be » the 
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‘that the Chairman be authorized ond requested to communicate 
oe ee el ake eat 
be ordered home to give evidence before the Committee to be 


moment 
penis fit to discover that the Gafane Conair had exceeded 
their powers in thus instructing their Chairman; and when Mr. 
Baillie, acting upon the Aleetions be had tecelved, equested Aint 
four persons, whose testimony was considered requisite to establish 
Cio Ea ro, earn of te pae wie h tieges 
‘eylon, a which his 
Fremdanhis aartey both vin ako Hieusstot Coates von 
r=) ommnittee, SE ana Maroane 
authorized to sul to such a 

(Hansard's Debates, Feb. 6, ome ber 
For nearly six months, therefore, no further could be 
taken by the promoters of the i ~ But when the session of 
1850 openedfand when Mr Baill Zea weatod er setBioaie ten 
miserable ‘dodge’ (we ean concede it no worthier name) which 
had thus been employed by the Minister whose conduct was 
the subject of investigation, Mr. Disraeli at once to 
Propose a direct vote of censure upon the whole overnment, 
urticl an in this froma toa of Earl Grey to screen himself 
ad Tom ra Fring. hie extreme step, which, if successful, 
ata erpese 8 jinisters, was, 08 might 
phere negatived—by 140 to 68. But a subsequent 

motion made by Mr, that the witnesses refused by 
Grey should be sent fee by the next day's mail) was negatived 
only by 109°to 100—nnd thoy were instantly sent’ for. Mr 
pena Sy Hawes did his best to pacily ‘be ee i} 
assuring them that no time would be lost by this manauvre of 
= eer for he could mention that Sir Emerson Tennent, 
Colonial Secretary of eect was at the moment at 
pr on leave, and ve evidence which would 
effectually expose pret ahe meanness of the conspiracy 

which had engendered the inquiry, and would xender the im 
pre witnesses, at a cost to the country of from |. to 
‘7001. each, unnecessary, And when Mr, Baillie, somewhat bit~ 
tals) eee ‘that Earl Grey had summoned this witness for 
the defence, whilst he bad endeavoured to prevent the arrival of 
those for the prosecution, Mr. Hawes pledged his word that Sir 

Emerson Tennent had neither been sent for by Earl Grey, nor 
sent home by Lord Torrington, but that opto ch 
me 





examination, 
for the defence, ndhered stoutly to his denial, and even went so far 
os 
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_ The general feeling of the Committee was. that proved and 


contradicted in particular 
word of Sir Emerson Tennent’s “extraordinarily able” pers 
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failures to the underhand mis ions and tions of Sis 
jures to : misrepresentations anggeetions of Sir 


After such an nothing more could be done by the 
Govern of bis Bcellecay Veco Toediigton— eyes 
as Sir Emerson Tennent made matters worse by oily ore 
autograph letters of precisely the same date, sed to himself 
in terms of the most ardent friendship and esteem by the unlucky 
Governor of Ceylon. 

It was desirable, however, for the sake of Earl Grey, who had 
so fully approved of this Governor's Po ‘that some de- 
fence of his Excellency's public policy should still be attempted, 
and that he should be supposed to succumb only to the ii 
Jarities of a private natare thas unexpectedly brought to light. 
But the arrival of the four witnesses from Ceylon rendered an 
further defence impossible, ‘The Chief Justice and the Gener 4 
‘Advocate of the colony, and Lieut.~Col. Braybrooke of the Ceylon 
Rifles, men of long i in the affairs of the island, of i 
rank, and of a calor aricearieabch completely established the 
almost ineredible charges which had been made against the 


unnecessary slaughter of the unresisting natives which had taken 

ce on that occasion, Tt was not pretended by the ministerial 
members of the Committee that any one of these four witnesses 
wavered or broke down in their testimony—nnd as soon as th 
hae concluded it they were permitted—after a wretched and fut 
attempt on the part of the Secretary for the Colonies to draw 
down upon Lieut.-Col. Braybrooke the displeasure of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief—to retum to Ceylon and to resume the duties 
of their various offices. It is therefore fair to assume that they 
were (however reluctantly) considered by the Committee and the 
Government to have spoken the truth, 

Early in the session of 1850 both Lord John Russell and Mr. 


Hawes 
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oe 
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Piper eset ones nt pebslatete: in 
its decisions, and is, as Sir Matthew observes, in trut ali 
se Tabet cae espe te rather than rape a law; 





were willing and able sans eh cuapy but ‘then he com; 
that their convictions were ‘not so frequent aa ke have 
wished ; that they were ‘ extraordinarily ” and inconve- 
niently “delicate as to tho quality of the evidence submitted to 

them ; Aperanerik omen iy, Ket son 

viduals aks, upon their trial, whi 

and highly salutary severity,’ had Panetta 
sevenibenn ema them. He even expa+ 
tated upon the advantage of convincing the Cingslde that he 
the Queen with ‘a power greater than the law 
bee ps —* more summary and certain in its operation’ than the 
established laws of the land in which they lived. In short, he 
per bo lsd tis subj ly sirtal er We Geena ey aa 
ether he ruled his subjects by martial or by 


he hay most unluckily for humanity Rs 
ila the ign! No.3 3. bets Tisal 
that approves of such 

ought to condescend, even for his own hy 
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had latterly made on the public mind of France, that there was some= 
thing rotten and corrupt in the manner in which public affairs were 
managed, and in those in high places by whom they were conducted ?* 
The sneml which Earl Grey subsequently endeavored to tack 
on to the above magniloquent was, not it was wrong 
for hose’ da high places ts uil(y OF © alate! shomenate 
able’ conduct, but that it was unfair and dishonourable in the 
men whom such conduct aggrieved to bring bome their misdeeds 
to their aggressors. A similar line of retort—we cannot call it 
defence—was attempted on the present occasion ; and, as we have 
shown, foul were the epithets and unserupulous the a 
which were resorted to by the Ministerialists to discredit and dis- 
cournge Messrs. Baillie and Hume, and to cloak the conduct of 
Karl Grey and Lord Torrington. But those strong in 
tee ana that * le Spee le crime af iaetye 
le cri du sang injustement lu,’ persevered, ting 
Posts by truth, and, to their credit be it said, they have 
suc l. 








Agr. V.—Claims and Resources &, the West Indian Colonies. 
A Letter to the Right Hon, W. Gladstone, M-P., late ese | 
State for the Colonics, By the Hon, E, Stanley, M.P. 
ind edition. 1850. 

HIS is the remarkable work of a remarkable though 
as yet he has but entered on public life, Mr, Stanley, not 
choosing, like others of his age and nation, venando aut agrum 
Sects ie ape ee which far be it from us to joi the 
Roman historian in decrying ns servile occupations), fares forth 
to examine with his own eyes those foreign countries whose 
affairs are most connected with our own—anot merely the Euro- 
pean states, but those beyond the Atlantic; and aving one 
season gone ayer the greater portion of North America, he last 
year made an extensive tour in the West Indies. The result of 
his visit now lies before us; but be also Lee largely by it in 
the Jate session of Parliament, when maiden speech was 
admitted by all parties to have been one of the most successful, 
and the most deservedly successful, that haye for very many 
years past been delivered, Besides bringi inary stores 
of information to bear upon the question, his powers of extempore 

debating were displayed in a memorable manner at the ex 
of a certain political economist; and even those who agreed not 
with the performer, were fain to admire, possibly to enjoy, the 
infliction, It is, however, not with the speaker, but the writer, 
that we here have to do; and we may state generally, that with- 
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Cheap Sugar and Slave- Trade, Tat 
pees teh tae seman eee arte 


dala of which be as furnished by the owners or- 
eeident, all persooally keto ig, ace all wal 
versed in colonial business. ‘The estates were four innumber, and 
he ives the balances for three years—1846, 1847, and 1348." On 
one of these estates the total loss in three years was 1144/, there 
boing in each year x loss, but much grester in 1847 and 18483 
on mother, the loss was 1528/., also chiefly in 1847 and 18485 
on the third, the loss was 12902, after deducting » balance: of 
ae it in 1847; on the fourth there was a gain of 400/— 
ole profit for three years. He gives another ease of a per 
icy wetnamged ev hc the fa ae ae 200 on 
the transactions of six years. Well may Mr, Stanley say that 
those statements Plainly show the condition of the planter to be 
one which cannot: 
The prices at which estates have been sold at different 
periods may be cited as proving the samo melancholy truth. The 
pr of property once vale i awn ye pid 


two estates in Guiana, purchased in 1$38 and 
Tei 0 for for 25,000 at 40,0001 peieereramers 


gether for 11,0001; this included a claim o! 
the purchaser, who in all likelihood was Smed. to bu 


to obtain payment of what he regarded as a bad Secrotan 
be minaret titans aa ie depre~ 


ciation since 1840 was such that the property fetched ouly one~ 
sixth of ite former price. Our author gives n list of casos of sale 
and resale of the same estates, ten in number; they were all 
execution sales, save three, The prices obtained before 1346, 
presstr feee caer beginner ported te, s—the 
too spon resales in three years ending 1349, amounted only to 

7,602 Pitiaete Gvigieberies that the real amount of depre~ 
ciation is fur ter than even this would Tead us to suppose 5 
Picherpeli at yeni eae oP orb age Bo 
ies pore ee 
not in the market, because the owners or their creditors are 
aware that it is useless to send them there.’ Jamaica furnishes 
the same sad picture as Guiana ; an estate which formerly notted 
as much as I ODE: ein aighor yoorwan’ lately pascsaaea COE 
1650/,, and would now not fetch above §00/.; another, which 
had been sold not long before the change for 50,0001,, mil 
and a-half ago purchased for 42002, and would ie enay sell for 
more than 2000, A 4A genleman ined os 
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for 500/. each, two estates ere i re ~All 
this revolution in the state of West Indi Bora ee 
eet 

| i! cause is 

we hasten to the other eff ny a ee 


ohare the African slave-trade, 

Sugar Bill was. brought forward, the abolitionists 
Jost no time in protesting ‘Senile cali Erp lace 
‘enormous. stimulus 


slaves whom they employ, coer an increased i 
Africans, there being Speeder seers 


object on increase of the slave-trade. We say, to have for its 
object—beeause, the avowed object being that increased consump- 
tion of foreign sugars which is identical with the increased im~ 
portation of slaves, the avowal extends to the slaye-traftic as well 
as the sugartrade, ‘The two things can in no wise be 

The robber who kills a traveller, in order cither to his 
resistance or to escape detection, ar aeell eaces t he had 
‘not in view the death of his victim, but only to possess be 
een ene evidence. » He must be ast ill the 


augmentation, 
eon: named the subject of free-trade—n. grosser i 

af the truth never wa protzed than theine whe pretetel Coren 
Bill anust be supported by all consistent advocates of that 
Even in the views of the most determined free-traders, 
there are limits to their doctrine. No one ever maintained 
that criminal acts should go unpunished in order to prevent all 
cep me teem 

it D ie free employment of capit 
corner-stone of the spe, tore al whe chet 
seul suffered to open rei iat betes ne ale pea 
— Gt Oinaat laaitiot vesentyeati, Wt et 
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affected to consider the slave-trade as a branch of industry, or 
an employment of capital, which the principle of the school re- 
quired to be left free. But what really amounts to the same 
thing has been of late constantly urged by some of its dis- 
ciples :—they have contended that we must let all the slave~ 
owners of Brazil and Cuba send us their sugars, without stopping 
to ask whether their sugars are the produce of free or of slave 
labour, and without troubling ourselves to consider that not one 
hogshead can be added to the last year’s consumption unless an 
additional negro be kidnapped or forcibly carried to the coast of 
Africa and then transported to the New World. Nor will it do 
to say, ‘ We don’t inquire ; we know nothing about the matter.” 
We have inquired. We do know. We know all about it. 
The whole matter is of universal and of certain knowledge. No 
man pretends to be ignorant of it or to doubt about it. We 
should be deeply guilty were we to shut our eyes and refuse to 
see the truth, But we have kept them open long enough to see 
and to know the whole, and therefore we are not merely fixed 
with legal notice, which we should have been had we abstained 
from ascertaining what was within our reach ; but we are fixed 
with the actual knowledge. We know, and have long known, all 
the particulars, and we have, notwithstanding, proceeded in our 
course, and sinning, grievously sinning, against the light. 

‘These warnings are distinctly stated by Mr. Stanley. He refers 
to the protest of the veteran Thomas Clarkson, who petitioned 
Parliament against the Bill, described, as our author reminds us, 
by Lord Brougham in presenting that petition as ‘ An Act to en- 
courage the importation of slaves from Africa.’ He quotes from 
the speeches of that noble Lord and the Bishop of Oxford (in- 
heritor of the name and the principles of Wilberforce), both 
determined advocates of free-trade, of which they had in the same 
session been the prominent defenders. He omits another and 
most important authority, that of the universally venerated Lord 
Denman, who, as well as those two eminent friends of his, is a 
declared supporter of free-trade, but being likewise an uncom- 
Promising and an implacable enemy of the African slave-traffic, 

jtened like them to town in the middle of the recess, inter- 
rupting the repose to which the judicial labours of the year so well 
entitled him, that he also might record his opinion against this in- 
tolerable proceeding. Were these alarms, or were they not, well 
founded? Wemight appeal to the very admission of the Govern- 
ment in propounding this measure ; its tendency to increase the 
slave-trade was openly allowed—but of this a word presently, as 
soon as we have ascertained the fact that the expected increase 
has taken place. 
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pre P of the iniquity two parties are jointly to beheld 


le. 

‘The first of these parties is the government, the authors. of 
the measure. Their was this: We cannot deny, said 
they, that the first result of the measure will be the increase of 
the slave-trade; but then we expect that the ultimate effect of 


expect, fram the soundness of our theoretical views, that our spe 

tive plans will succeed, and will ultimately lessen, and per 
haps putdowa, these enormities altogether!" It is enough to atate 
this dabeneies inlined aceatea feel doubtfal whether most to 
pity the delusion under which it is made, or shudder at the awful 
calculation whieh it implies. _— 

But of themselves government coul nothing. They 
were entirely at the mercy of others; and without the help of 
ready allies they must have been driven from their dreadful 
attempt. It gives us pain to be reminded in detail how Sir 
Robert Peel led these allies. Mr, Stanley has quoted the all but 
incredible statement which he made onthe 27th of July, 1846, 
of his reasons for not throwing out the bill, He did not shut his 


a etsy = . A 

term it—that the principles of free trade applied to this case; he 
eloquently asserted that all he had recently done on subjects con 
nected with those principles had no bearing whatever upon the 
measure now before him, Trt sawhythdlbe coew=aelaniandh coke 
—to the conclusion that he must give the measure his su) 2 
Because, he said, there was a probability that the newly. 

ministry would resign if defented, He admitted that this was 
anything but inevitable ; but, conceiving it to be probable, he felt 
bound to support the bill. In other words, rather than there should 
be arisk ron ofthe Whigs—who had turned him out bya janction 
with the Protectionis's—being themselves turmed out anda Pro= 
tectionist ministry formed, Sir Robert Peel, with his eyes nin 
to the fatal consequences of the measure—without the least obli- 
gation from any fancied consistency to support it—knowing that 
it was greatly to increase, for yi the amount of murder and 
torture committed wholesale by the slaye-dealers—avowed that he 
enabled the Whig ministers to carry this bill, because, were it 
Jost, there would be a danger of the Protectionist party ejecting 
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2. Report, ditto, ditto, 1836. 
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10. Report from the Select Committee on Public Libraries, together 








with the ings of the Committee, Minutes of Evidence, and 
Appendix. Suly tet Tal Fol, 3h aly. e 
il. ditto, ‘ditto, Aug. 1, 18: Fol. pp. 410. 
12, Andex to Report and Minutes of Evidence. ‘Evidence. 1650. Fol. pp. 172. 
LTHOUGH these Blue Books weigh more than w quoram 
of elderly reviewers could lift, wo have read and di 
the mass, which few in the House or out of the House do, 
or are ever expected to attempt. The destiny of this ‘ies of 
the nearly extinct folio, shed at a frightful waste Gee 
money, is to farnigh re worms or waste paper for Lea rey 
‘The British Mascum originated with Sir ear Bae 
1753), who devoted his Tong life to scientific ae the 
getting together of books, ie gage pata pn 
at an expense of more than 50, His testamentary offer to 
the nation of the entire collection for 20,0001, waz | by 
Parliament, and in 1755 an act (26 G IL ¢.20) was 
A, which may be called a charter of dation. About 
the same time a sum of 10,000 was given for the Harleian 
wav cabana whieh the Cotton and Edwards collections 















his palaces, with marked Liberality handed over the roy 
of England, accumulated since Henry VIT, Such was @ 
around whieh the present vast and unrivalled assemblage has been 
ithered. 

othe government of the institution was vested in trustees ; to 
ons wet (a (inter alia) that, as the Act sys, 'a free necess to the 
collections may be given to all studious and curious persons, at 
such times'and in such manner as by the said trustees shall be 
limited for that purpose.’ ‘These trustees are forty-eight in mum 
ber, ree are called Official—being the holders for the time 
of certain high offices, by whom the national interests of church and 
pe , law, science, antl art, are med to be represented and 

f these the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord C! 
pees ‘and the Speaker of the House of Commons, nre termed the 
Principal Trustees, Nine others are called the Family Trustees, 0s 
representing the families of Sloane, Cotton, Harley, and other bene= 
factors ; one more is termed the Royal Trustee, because nominatod 
directly by the Crown, in Sori its many and great presents, 
Tho remaining fifteen are styled the feos; they are all 
chosen by the preceding denies che and by them only ;—for an 
elected trustee has, wisely or mayies vote at subsequent elee~ 
tions, in deference ail megpoolleeal iL saw, mene 
eligere ;—but virtually the three Principal Trustees are. the real 
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incessant occupation, It is owing to this uncertainty, this 
timor pauportatis, so injurious to mind and ; that withia, Mz 


incidence of the primacy and speakership being for 

year in one family— TF Maszors Sittad--sonpladinsiir Obese 
1 Eldon’s reluctance to act, naturally increased the a 
derance of Lambeth, The mouth of the speaker son was duti- 
fully dumb ; and the father archbishop became the real head of 
the triunvirate—the first consul, At that period, the attendant 
situations were often given to the menial servants of influential 
Je. Butlers of bishops, when ripe for pension, form, swe 
w, the raw material for cathedral vergers, and do credit by 
portly conduct to sober sinecures, which are their established 
perquisites and euthanasia; but from the cellar to the 
cabinet, from the larder to the libruy, however legitimate the 
connexion between and literature, was a custom more 
po sachs ier seo Meret le 

the principal it agreed not to provide thus 
their own ees may be mentioned, The Poon brought an 
appointment, 





It has made wonderful strides in the Inst 0 
Tax growncaitad mantras meester hg 
ogists, zoologists, en sts, i fete 4 
preps pee 
w one ‘ 

and! inclined to 


pai ifn ae amo oa 
the materials, 
‘of our readers will remember the British Museum in 


its primitive state, that — by the heavy porte-cochtre 
of the prison-like exterior, the stairense and 
stants earte anclon the, ade of fish, aan et 


fowl, set out—so snid the frondeurs—less to instruct than fo 
nae genes aeluereaer aie sa SE 
rabbits, blue butterflies, black green parrots, 
pores se vahney fat ati sce 
i a private ‘not for lie. 
and Sete presided over this seis 


now 
ere er 

the rebuildings contemplated in 1823. The old house soon became 
too small for the plethora of collections, increasing and bursting 
into the strects—insomuch that the trustees began to consider most 


accessions as incumbrances ; and donors and their descend- 
ants beheld with pious horror their gifte cribbed, cabined, and or 
fined in ‘cases unpacked and d,’ or consi; to the *base= 


houses. near while this wholesale or ai “3 
struction was going on, and was justified to the public by alleged 
Tne fifty-six light and ees rooms, 
cay containing resident 
officers ; the rnp ikea the trish curitor of 
public property, having naturally taken for Sear the 
greatest number of apartments, Quis poet 
‘Yet the national collections were aesanvingroh a <7 
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Sais foan ot Magers hocks ery 
Porat ress sl ray ihe © orgies 
this sun of York and other provincial ‘starrings* of 
philosophers; vast the gaping of squires and Les Gav tee yd 
and lectures, and experiments—wondrons the ent cee or tee 
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been 
that knighthood, under puff-courting administrations, has become 


common. zh among our savans. SAAR sine en SE 
amarked: imy has been given to the system of scientific or 
mas! fc ition whence in Ldn, elsewhere, a 

hy of rival course n steadier purpose of 
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the 
ers Ca a cee ae 
w of one wi appointed, in @ tem= 
oe yeast In-the British. Museu, Dt was discharged in 
Tea: Mr. Hawes, with a scer-like sympathy, rushed to the 
resuscitation of a drowning subaltern, eHow a 


Commons was more excellent one Id not 

well have heen ie he. chois was. given: aay Mr. 
committee sat for two sessions, The Report and 

curious Evidence contained Pag reps a aapeRNR PA EE |= 

bre anh heme hom yprigmmonens wae ints of 

lection, the the heads of departinents, 

of ate etn aati i army 


grant funds with greater (eid ne pees the fall 
sacs, Honren fooled shes the ast be prope oft fea 
aelvee, Heaven fore past be 

Commission 


thanges for the better 
Searels be urged in vain! The public eye must not slumber 
pene we must be brief in our extracts from these 
two volumes. who have ae Fagen Disatiaees Geis 
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was 

off with the second best, To the infinite and 

of all our Governments, so out by the m 
one fion must be made in favour of Lord Stan| 
when , sent to the Museum ‘ some 
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ips, ‘the blue ribl of literature,’ to the exelusia 
the hard-working, humbler born professionals, was, 
keenly felt by isto dox ba an ewal oll ta 
isthe fault of angels, A se land weal 
teh atin ale 0 ‘gait Dake en Ee ; 
hobgoblins of Six Harris Nicolas—bad long ic 
Of vi morro’ s at latte dhacane aillin ts fa etal eae 
Is there novia madia hore? Tous observers, far 
(ita jatar mac claims, it would seem jp 
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intending control, they canfide, or ought to confide, the de- 
tails of the different departments to their respective heads, The 
elective trustees are chosen anly from the x01 xa: ayafor, and are 
thomeelves the élite of the community—the cream of the cream ; 
they unite to the advantages of education travel and good manners, 
and to the precious boon of leisure agent Jove for arts, letters, 
and learning, with the possession of fortunc—the sinews of pur- 
chase and patronage : obra dle lo gue sobra : it 38 from surplos 
alone, from the bleased margin left by tas-gatherers and hotise- 
stewards, that real things are done: wealth enables, and blood 
induces the gentleman to give and bequeath largely, which few 
men of mere science can do. How much is the Museum indebted 
to the ‘elected amateurs,” the Se les, Knights, and iS 
villes! The possibility of legacies has pape cons) 
u qualification in candidates. Nor is this a nied men, 
wedded to some engrossing t, are Liable to be one-idead 


dogmuatical ; such as have trustees, ¢. g. Sir Joseph Banks, 
often did mischief by meddling. Unncleck eal ty Hnciradasl ret 


Nature, was the égotste par excellence of even French 3 no 
Polonius lord of the bedchamber was more pleased with * the 
upper seat” than were Les Quarante when Louis XIV, sent 
fiutenils to the Académie. Nor aro lights of science always 
fitted for administrative duties. Buonaparte was obliged to tir 
out La Place, to whom he had given a seat in his cabinet: — 
Alonso el Sabio lost his crown died a bankrapt, 

The Report of the Committee, July 14, 1836, recommended, 
among other things, a revision of the establishment of the Museum ; 
and an occasional conferring of the clective trustecship on ‘sci- 
entific men as a mark of distinction; nor, we repeat poh this 
to be withheld, It is an honour far more to be prized than a 
galaxy of decorations—which may signify little more than perti- 
nacity in tuft-hunting. English Science my well be contented 
with the elevation of her own the shadow cast on 
all below. Now that Hallam, Hamilton, Herschel, Buckland, 
and Macaulay have been admitted into the elective trustees! 
the aristocracy of talent has no more contests to fear—and natut 
masterpieces ‘may well follow where the Lansdownes, Spencers, 
Aberdeens, and Stanleys have led : we shall not prolong theclosed 
poll; the battle of the books, now raging, and which more strictly 
concems us, is an evil quite suffici 
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i to answer; 
the inquiry was shelved for a while, At last a now and im- 
commission was issued May 5, 1848, to fourteen persons, 
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opin mete yoierehr caer seen 
gee ; 5 to the memory of one 
om the, Gaon 0 the large ‘spacious 
m the we to room—A 
saloon soa with Inacpy at waing 8 gh 
an article somewhat essential. for the inspection of. 
writings, They, too, sigh eens to be ejected, Mr, 
Ranks beet eae il carciedsanl, irookd fier aiaigi iis 
equalled in Europe. He proposes to glaze .and fill the book= 
cases of three rooms with presented  librarics—the Banks, Hoare, 
Crcherode, George TH., and. Grenville—nnd. then permit. all 
visitors to pass through them fo a fine staircase now 
Thus. the pressure on the one, staircase in the hall would be 
release thn pills acne ciel Aa emataid and saloons 
excluded, be effected 


as we have said, of 20,000! ‘The former now engross six rooms 
most expensively fitted up; one of them alone, the wait 
room, which is not used, long as it bas been kept waiting, 

be fitted to contain some 10,000 volumes 5 im the a 

of the shelves are ynoceu; ‘which would hold at least 15, 
MSS. more ; meanwhile: ii are eked out for a! 
apitjaalecastecemlitertr ton their sides. * 
Sir Frederick Madden's evidence should be reverently studied, 
Employed since 1826, this old servant feels himself to be a 
treasure. Not easy to be satisfied, he complains that he *has no 
room to arrange the MSS, after his own plans ’—and ‘has io 
adequate asgistance, One, says he, of his grievances for a series of 
years is, his difficulty of getting Other witnesses, how= 
ever, assert that he is so vague as seldom to give the right name, 
pea HE ig or a aw Jen 7) 
plains, with 2500/. a year, besides extra grants for purchases, 
sennt funds, goats Greiner is so ill treated. No notice is 
taken by the trustees of some of his reports; some even are 
rel Riplcek eet Lane Roeper ape yrrsrt 
the Chancellor, who after all goes ont without seeing him, He 
has been much il] used in not getting a particular house, whieh it 
Gr raed anne openbaar hd yament dbo teers ny 
and he pronounces. the very excellent ane he now has ta be not 
fit for « Although he ceeds =i 
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in 1761 left by a alas. f0, the spllege of Jesuits at Warsaw, 
Rab a king thon of a sabject’ was in 1791, and 


a fate to th ee she remarked 
oan raars in os a Net ome 


classed_om the  princy peg 
furnishing ladies’ bo hy a reference to size, not subject. 
“The quartos,” says Mr. Ha, ‘are mnged together, the octayos 
together, the duodecimos ; works of all kinds and sub- 
jects are mingled ; you will find Mrs, Glass on the Art of making 
iS Mabe pasa ex! to Beatie onthe Immvtsblty of Truth— 
! supported on one side by Hudibras, ond on the 
other by St. Augustine’ It is lucky for these delectable British 
Ukase-maker 


business; for he a law not to admit an ishman 
into the library, a ee book.” os) 
Fortunately pte latter deficiency can be supplied in oar Mu- 
seum, petilawsnaleny, paiemwer to the contrary notwithstandi 
The inst object of | the hsp was proved inevidence, is to 
secnre works relating nee The strongest branch of 


the British eae and the s t branch of 
that, the strongest, is Sar oe: ae book depart 
ment, forming almost the only pgs pie in apilon ft for two 
millions, is more interfered w! than any 


other, The keeper is subject to See cise ar ie 
without; it is pated to please Liga Here, while 


mankind wisely leaves geology betaniai 
and so forth, and does not Tend a he pf a 


apeatle heads, everybody that can read fancies he knows a 
hooks—a slight mistake, which increases in proportion to 
the erassness of every 2 Ignorance. 

The literary interests of the Museum, down to 1824, were 
inadequately cared for, A pittance of between 200. and 8001. 
a-year was, it is trae, doled out; but most propositions to buy 
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obsolete before finished. Mr. Croker is confident that the 


alphabetical is the only principle, and thst the 

ater full titles, as is now done. ‘This 
ford scot that Mrery kt et ted 
lo, is aaigg enongriten cataloguers have to 
set hh ane tes, Wi Yoke witeat ties the 
complex, the anonymo: ‘ond 


vais es ta me en a chad there iret pa ven 
that test ie pl Ue ieeobed beret x 
printers and booksellers: es; ven se 

of our own friends the Mn ony ea ny 
and. invariabl: i 


pres han we wg ohn will i rar 
ae ee in Europe. The 
system adopted is the Pret fall and aceu~ 
rate titles; leg 


marks i . 
These a are now oultigied, hy Mr. Wed, 's manifold 


Peel ey tleerten pet ide pra ie 
detached and shifted, and whenover a fol 


ep we vein notion of the voluminous? 
ic, that ene corpulency cansed by recent 
Seewhucdnencesces ten feet more space is neath 
the increase of weight is from vighty to ninety pounds. 
Seen ces im their epee! aissomraes for allyof 
prevalent idea: adopt a disapproved 


lan of catalogue, and the delay in its completion, are in 
Feibutable tothe present renee pete him com) e 
in these particulars. It was not one of his ordinary dutics to pre- 
pare the catala of the oll collections, and no one would be more 
glad to get rid of it than he would, Lgiratpies it hich 
rastily, undertook a service which he was distinctly told 
See ‘The failures and delays are to be it to the 


remonstrating how * — ’ and ¢ ly 

ceeding: Te trustees, er Sep 
cotalogus ought to be, as how its m ought to be conducted 
—a point on which amateurs cam without any 
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tering. Under common cireumstanees, it would’ be greatly 
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which none can take place ; nor were they over courteous ry 
whatever might be in . From ignorance of the lo~ 
calities and wants of the allowed an uncontrolled 


architect to do as he peeet ther ed the book > 
and thus brought the and the whole Museum into’ 


Secret basta. 
After studying the whole evidence, the Commissioners could 
not bat observe on the abuses to which administrations are 


existed, ag well’ as that of the principal librarian, They do not 
propose any change in the 3 with them very 
Pro} deal leniently, a8 the Court of Queen's docs 
with the mere errors of misled county magistrates, gentlemen 
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Ant. VIL—1. Deutschland and Friedrich Withelm IV. 1 
General Radowitz, Hambargh, 1848, i 


y 850. 
|. Preussen's Deutsche Politik. Die Drei Firstenblinde, 17 
1806, 1849, By Dr, W, A, Schmidt, Professor of 

in the University of Berlin. 1850. 





dignities has only raised up more fore 
i the surviving representatives of her tre 
ditional institutions, The strife which once convulsed her for 
in ‘the horrors of religious warfare ended in a 
promise, leaving each party in possession of one get of te 
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national faith and one ent of the national soil, ‘The 
ideas of modem political ion, which bave now manifested 


themselves in the sphere of German society with sufficient power 

iar snatutions of the edhe, 
seem destined to pass through the same violent process, to revive 
the same local animositics, and to be advanced or resisted by the 


the other 


the events of the day. 
‘The German empire in ite medieval character did indeed re~ 


states; and it protected the rights and the suey of the feeble 
by an equal repartition of the sovereign dignity, and by the widely 
diffused sanction of the imperial power. But the great changes 
which Europe underwont in the sixteenth century were fraught 
with destruction to the constitution of the empire. The policy of 
Charles V. and his successors proved fatal to the traditional 
liberties of the estates in their dominions, or they might possibly 
have ripened under more favourable circumstances into the forms 
of a mixed and constitutional government. Above all, the 
Reformation tore asunder the national structure. The contest 
wns maintained against the Catholic force of the empire by 
hostile ay of eterna princes aes themselves, ae 

i whiel ign sovereigns and foreign armics 
een its chief pein the affairs of Germany. The Holy 
Roman Empire, consecrated by the Roman Church, lost balf its 

litical authority when the Confossion of Augsburg and the 

engue of Schmalkalden had for ever shaken from the conscience 
of half its subjects the spiritual authority of the Papal See. 

In the ominous events which and accompanied the 
great contest of the seventeenth century, when the anarchy of 
Europe was chiefly fought out on German ind, it would not 
be difficult to trace some foreshadowing of the differences of our 
own time. In the course of that ae i na al 
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ire ee gave Prussia 
7 the ascendancy of Austria in the highest 
the jie constitution, and, to use Dr, : 
‘transferred the centre of gravity in German affairs fro n 
to Potsdam and Berlin, We shall leave him to describe th 
‘nature of the compact in his own terms ;— > 


of an Emperor under her control, and it is probable that purpose would 
have been effected.’ 7 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the obvious differences which 
exist between the state of Germany in the last period of her 
Westphalion Constitution and Germany under the Confederation 
of 1815. In our time Austria has herself relinquished the old im- 
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was to use these treaties for the purpose of incorporating the 
troops of the minor princes into the Prussian army. Frede- 
rick II. proposed a military convention to that effect, which was 
rejected by the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel and the Duke of 
Brunswick. The former declared that ‘ it seemed a contradiction 
to weaken his forces by transferring them to the pleasure of another 
at the very moment he might be required to use them for the 
League ; and the latter added that ‘he wished to avoid everything 
which might give the League the appearance of being a mere 
engine of Prussia? The very same measures have been at- 
\empted within the last twelve months by Prussia with reference 
to the armies of Baden, Mecklenburg, and several smaller States, 
in direct violation of an article of the Federal Constitution. 

The whole strength and vitality of the Fiirstenbund lay, how- 
ever, in Frederick II. himself, and as he died in little more than a 
hed after the conclusion of the negotiation, this union was neither 
longer-lived or more effective than that which we have seen 
interred by its authors between the 25th of May 1849 and the 
8th of October 1850, 

The hostility of the Prussian and Austrian Courts was inter- 
rupted by the death of the great Frederick, and terminated for the 
time by that of Joseph II; more amicable relations were estab- 
lished between their successors, Frederick William II. and Leo- 
Rela, than had existed since the first years of the eighteenth century, 

terror already inspired by the French Revolution disarmed 
their lesser animosities, as an earthquake is said to tame the 
beasts of prey; and the last partition of Poland united their 
alliance by a common interest and a common fear. War was 
declared by both states against France in 1792; and the German 
Empire arrayed its last armies against the raw recruits of the 
French Convention, It was a struggle between the infancy and 
the decrepitude of military power, and, as the former rose in 
strength, the latter declined to impotence. Yet, even in that 
period of evident peril to the institutions of Europe, Prussia 
soon resumed her selfish policy, withdrew from the contest by 
the separate peace of Basle in 1796, and left the Empire to perish 
by itself on the fields of Hohenlinden, Marengo, and Austerlitz, 
Enriched by her neutrality, and gloating over the spoils of the 
Revolution in the shape of the secularization of the church pro- 
perty of the Empire distributed by France, Prussia had the tur- 
pitude to annex even Hanover to her dominions, and to subscribe, 
by her assent, to the total dissolution of Germany by the Con- 
federation of the Rhine. 

“This was the moment,’ says Dr. Schmidt, ‘which Prussia seized to 
draw the last remains of the Empire to herself, and to erect in Germany 
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by which this mighty result The sh 

article of the Peace of Paris at once laid dowa the principle 
that the states of Germany should retain their independent 
soverei ‘be united by o federal tie; and Prince Met- 
ternich declared, in his note of the 22nd November, 1814, when 
‘the plenipotentiaries of to accede to these 
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assurances: 
contained in notes of the Austrian rs 7 
spectively, which established the joint and equal influence of the 
two powers in the Confederation as the fundamental candit q 
_ the 
it 


in all respects intentions of its founders, and it 
cl vou 


had of its a che enetlas scuat atct: sopomeaitaee 
given by Prussia of her sel aggrandizement J 
to be not in the annals of the Bund itself, but in_her 
exertions to form extra-federal alliances and combinations, Thus 
the Zollverein, which for several years employed her utmost i 

nuity and seemed to satisfy her ambition, was a comb iaadisieee 
which, to the exclusion of Austria, and without the Confederation, 
she rallied to herself in commercial matters most of the minor states 
of Germany, and even placed them to some extent in financial 
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ents, He was personally attached to the i ic 


present not an c 
ambitious and sel! ing designs; and no greater proof can be 


mi led son. ‘ 


Bat He who in 1840 ascended of Prussia, was 
destined to exhibit to the world a mixture of perverted 
endowments and egregious defects, wl would bave stamped a 
private man with eccentricity and » but which have 
exercised a influence over the icy of a king. These 

peculiarities of Frederick iam TV, have been so 
conspicuously displayed in all the of his reign, and 
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federates, the confidence of bis people, into this alembie, 

ave risen in so much tinted yapour ond ‘passed’ aw: 

a sOVerey sci indossljsuebiaese maak wns ele Peer Tia 
‘disgraces have of late knocked too often at his door? and in- 
deed. it must be ‘a very ive invention. that carries it now 7 
but life and genius ean ly he held om worse terms, tham 
those of a perpetual contention for ness, ink 
which begins im enthusiasn tend in ridicule, 
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in education: dae political experi dissatisfied with 
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and shackled in the exercise of civil power 5, and let this ominous: 
conjunction oceur at a period when the of are 
liable to: be moved, puaciples profoundly 
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document had exhausted the erudition and the calculations 
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affairs, Radowitz had been employed in the last transaction which: 
the Prussian government in strict conjunction with 


no active part in the deplorable scenes which followed the conflict 
of the 18th of March, and the desperate resolution which broke 
forth in the Se omens plston: sake c 
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federal relations of Germany was swept from office; and, blow 
for blow, within the same week, the King of Prussia was fighting 
for his crown on the barricades of Berlin. The King replied to 
the defeat which he had voluntarily undergone by an appeal to 
popular enthusiasm. His Proclamation of the 21st of March 
claimed the headship of Germany at a moment when his own 
hereditary throne tottered beneath him, and when all authority 
was at the feet of the populace ; and he demanded, in the most 
pompous language, what amounted to the summary abolition of 
the existing federal laws of all Germany, and the introduction of 
an universal Prassianism typified by the adoption of the revolu- 
tionary cockade, It is hard to say how far that extravagant pro- 
duction was the result of artifice and calculation, or how far it 
was produced by the panic of the moment. Certainly the 
eager zeal of a King of Prussia for a popular movement which. 
had just decimated his faithful troops and insulted his tenderest. 
feelings must have been assumed ; and it is impossible to lose 
sight of the fact, that the overthrow of the constituted authorities 
in Austria and in other parts of Germany alone rendered possible. 
such: an assumption of predominancy at Berlin, Be this as it 
may, the high-flown promises of the King once more passed cur 
rent—like the paper-money of a revolutionary government, more: 
from the excitement and ignorance of the population than from: 
their intrinsic value—and they served as the basis upon which the 
Frankfort Assembly was to raise the structure of a federal state. 
It certainly never entered into the mind of the King or his 
sanguine advisers that, by the strict interpretation of his famous 
axinouncement that «Prussia was merged in Germany,’ he or 
his people could: be called upon: to sacrifice any portion of their 
dignity or sovereignty to the common interests of the German. 
nation. The meaning of that proposition was that Germany 
would. merge in Prussia; and it was hoped that the Assembly at 
Frankfort might have been so governed by parliamentary influ- 
ence as to effect this object. The presence of a powerful party 
of Austrian deputies, the jealousy and hatred of Prussia enter 
tained’ by all the republicans and by most of the minor prin- 
ipalities, andthe deference paid to the Archduke John, then 
Vicar of the Empire, defeated this combination; and the Prus- 
sin government, having recovered its own balance by the formation 
of the Brandenburg ministry in November 1848, proceeded to deal 
more directly with the federal question. Austria was still, it 
must be remembered, struggling against the Piedmontese inva- 
sion and’ the Hungarian insurrection, and could do little more 
than enter her tacit protest against measures taken at Frankfort 
without her and against her. 
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depende her own , she herself acknowledged | 
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her own annies. 00 ww Cosy 
Sites here be convenient t6:adyert to.the 
by ppt eine 


the whole authority of the Confederation; ‘but this fallacy arises 
from a confusion between the Coxwenrration and the Dier 
which is described as ite ‘constitutional and organ. 
Braid freee gag epee mon established 

powors of Germany, it was resolved, not that the Confederation 
sould teldioclvedoon the contrary, that it should be dmwn 
more closely together—but that its constitutional organ should be 


f ee esctraart vested, 
snot ict but in the Confederation ; and it eae bat 


present 
styled themselves, 
F The ror fen a 





* Final Act of 1820, Art. IV. and Y. Fe naan eae 
a of this doctrine frum the highest and Jeaxt sus- 


authority—the So Court: itelf, An. 

Sh tat Coal fr enditons oe sae he Contest 
‘The Scien ded that it was no Libel, ax the Federal Gorernment had then ceased 
sos sraa(e ani beasge li coeuiele la gangnaeria itches alee stg 

r Gittins [iene eer er oroe pe TATE rE Pe 

rth mat arena! fry ane vali of te 
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ments of Austrin nnd Prussia are not necessarily bi 
‘ein, ane Gan ody Nee arte! te. ear agataee hehe NAME 
su) force, 

t long before this period, to wifich we have be 
jonas Ee hanger oc 


sere ae bat de own, 
ar 4 

Tid every wits which 

and democratic revolutions at home and hy Fiend 
on the weakness of the minor princes and tho stupid illusions of 


F 
: 
: 

i 
i 





the minor members of the Union as the absolute disposal of the 
Prussian minister of war; this last clunge in the military ‘im 


faithfully 

which she had replied to the Prassian note of the 23rd 

Sanaacy, 1849, She declared— 

goes geomet ee rae enero 
nmuny for a regeneration of the coun! ‘intimate 

Mhion at Gert Sats Ha se nase fo e-petesnty 
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sufficient to aim at ee Ea under the old 
system, Thy ae hee Pee aie pocient ie Wiser 
indefensible territory, alpine s Buroye hae 

al xn nly awn i 
earth by military Coop eae relearn the 
resources of Austria—her abundant. svils, 
climates, and ete ia in peace, her ine 
destructible of resistance, Lf Prussian may boast of the 
superior the rulers who have raised her toa rank of all 


of 

ih bel wees pts ero tal Gg tps 
ql e skill were a to im 
On both sides the interruption of the ties so lo 
tween the courts, and the eth de 
had revived the ancient and resentment, On the side 
Prussia there was more ambition ; for, as the least and youngest 
of the great owers, her statesmen and her princes have an in- 
satiable craving for advancement which the older States have 
ceased to feel with the same intensity ; but, reba phic 1 
there was at lenst equal hatred of the treachery and the artifices 
which had been employed against that uninence, which she 
owes rather to her history than to her er actual claims, Such 
a state of things, with a virtual division of federal Germany, with 
a disposition on the part of Prussia to deny all federal heh 
and with the necessity felt by all the minor kingdoms of 
tecting themselves by the federal authority against the revolu~ 
tionary designs which still encompassed them, could not but lead 
to an open collision. 

We shall not ask fh to oo us into dae eoeseog 
examination of the incidents which 
elements to an issue; for, if we have moc inetcting 
this chaos of incomplete negotiation and htc the 

les by which the affairs of Germany are alternat go~ 

cH it We nasties to add that the disputes with relereaza to 
Schileswig-Holstein and Hesse were no more, as far as Germany 
is concerned, than external symptoms of a deeply-seated disorder, 
With those symptoms, thowsrent the Austrian reat had to 
deal—and to deal in its federal capacity, The hostilities 
in the north, throughout rhea the King of Denmark and his 
people bad displayed an heroic resolution, still continued, in spite 
of the treaty of which Prussia had nominally concluded 
on bebalf of tho Bentedaratioas and the other powers of Europe 
bad testified ae the Fey of London their lege of this 
systematic invasion of the rights of an independent Sovereign in 
the name of German nationality. Indeed, it might reasonably 
be apprehended that the parm of the Germans at this in- 
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cost that sensible and manly by adh og 


ascendancy again acqui the war-party over the 
feelings again aieape sige ite embarrassinen| 
ter to greater hulinions, Iino. Be fn is aed 


pie ip i aed a oe 
armament of August, 1806, before il 

to justify them. Bertasniely Bernt Mastenel ‘etained the 

of government, and feat wa undaunted firmness D0 
‘Soest dew Each his colleague had sunk, A divided 

an angry helt a vacillating sovereign, ao oO 
nacing people, could not ae aa toe ree 

the very ie eh of the ultimatum oan re 


combatants already 
the Oder to the Rhine, the last bdr aces of Oliniitz was: 

at which the Prussian minister virtually ssp the wy 
which Austria had insisted ‘nn behalf of the Confederation, » “The 


his op) 68 Hn et ies ace fa ea 
fury of his adversaries at Berlin, 
t results from these considerations, whether of the past or of 


a ea genet over “a affairs of Germany, and concurring 

ite fundamental sth of their federal Be Saat is 
the basis of the treaties of 1815; or Prussia may pursue that 
scparite course which some of her statesmen ambitiously derive 
from the policy of Frederick the Great, ever the 
supremacy of Austria, ever striving to annex the minor “states to 
her own orbit—and this is the reli which Jed to the German 
wars of the eightoonth century, which must again lead to 
similar conflicts as long as andes has the stren; th 10 defend her 


Pog rights, and as Tee as the pie wee 
kof ini ‘The constitati p wl 
oe eee 


soit she has sedulovaly conducted—and the military zeal 
has displayed in defence of iCichaey, are matters chiefly desery= 
ing of note from the service ve Mea? render to ae fren 
dei . In themselves, and as far as they are practicable or 
consistent with the real La sek nation, a bls acta 
] 
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the singular fortune of Austria to encounter, on both sides of 


the Alps, the most reckless acts of which have been 
attempted in Europe since the founded, like Lord: 
Palmerston's own , on a radical misconception of her 
Strength and a puerile belief in her aj hing dissolution, 
Those attempts have met with the fate they'd 


and the 
result hns shown that, Sf the Courts of Tern nnd Berita did 
ever receive encou from British placemen, it was not 
sanctioned by the will of the British nation. In these German 
transactions—(as far as the influence of this country has been 
felt at all—that is chiefly by: its abserice)—the coolness snd 
estrangement which had been allowed to Fy for the most 
incom je motives between the England and 
Austria, contributed to encourage the assailants of the latter 
power, and effectually exeladed our representatives from any 

rt in the late conferences where other states were not inactive. 

}y s0 much, therefore, has the voice of England jn the afiineok 
Europe heen westened and silenonds and in this discreitable 


himself recognised the true causes of his fa failures, nnd reverted to 
@ course less inconsistent with the permanent maintenance of our 
whole German connexions on an honourable footing. 





Arr, VIIL—The Life and Co idence of Robert Sout) 
Edited by his Son, the Rev, Charl Cathe Southey, C 
of Plombland, Cumberland. 6 vols. post Syo. 1851 


pte beat demien Mr. s yes afer his thes doth the ps i 
ap) until seven years Ld s yu 
wre think, would barily bave expected an apology for * 
ringing forth this work’ (Pryben; ps 1). He totimates 4 
‘had he been named as literary executor, the publication would have 
taken place much sooner, When the poct died his son was onl: 
twenty-four years of age ; itis well, we cannot doubt, for the book 
that its completion was deferred. Vill he hnd turned thirty, We 
believe it would have been better if'a longer intereal had been 
allowed to elapse, Mr. Cuthbert’s docs not seem to have 
been extensive; of the Healey that kines nee bare service 
able as to the political and istory father’s times, 
Lars Gocieil meee metamtiol meme ee 
on the personal career which he either has not seen or aa have 
turned over in a perfunctory manner, He has not even taken duc 
pains to sift either his father's own works or the 
intrusted to his discretion, Nor can we suppose that cire 

st 





with as “ip of Mr. Southey’s oe — to us the 
is history remains. much in the vague. 
i Faieaha lication af the: Pages ce 


own words a clear statement of his ultimate creed, 
or religious. 


He could. not trace his pedigree beyond his 

who had joined the standard of Monmouth, after narrowly 
Sean aig halen Sei tet FL PL ne 
position of n Somersct yeoman, however, that the 
race bore a coat of arma in times such, badges were not 
indiscrimi Be that as ii 


stages progress. What is 
even more strange, we should achib Citialile Ome nerra 
political 


fancy by surmounting it with “apes i of tga ee 
sugust, 7 and though 


locality, he adds tl he bed often thought of having a hare ent 
= the old shop; —probably of the only 


matale. of ine xen renot even on his death 
there a sentence of tribute. a. ney eae 
asa shot, he was not a thriving tradesman in Jha poste hemiens 





ing ap 7 

‘come 

bd sly indicated on the cos pie 
source is mysterii indi ‘on the tit! 

Seti no Mare On tre death of thers ane, fer Hil 


sons dispersed ; some of the Tylers also went abroad inte the 
world; and the Squire and a spinster sister removed to a village 


direction of wi her son. He thinks it worth while 
to give her history at considerable length, Miss Tyler had jhad 
all the benefits of a boarding-school—the mistress is thos 
neatly sketched :— 


‘Her husband carried on the agreeable business of a butcher in 
Bristol, 
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Bristol, while she managed a school for ladies about a mile out 
sf tho town. Sho-wah a iandacne wersas, and bor-ehitdesn wor like 


fortune, aud was visited, as, St aadirel her former 
ie provement in morals of 


in the romance, she had made uy Soman 
celibney, but consoled herself by study of ni ond 
in which taste her was diligently trained. He 


his happiness was at the suburban palate aly 
annoyance was, that his aunt made him her Aste 

he could not get up soon enough to pore over 

in hand. Hie lecroed an tinct Daatan Gia egal od twee 
and though he continued: always to confess and that he 


had never been accurately grounded, he had ly acquired 
the power of reading Latin with facility, and must have early 
traversed much more of that literature than boys or men usually 
do. But the self-education and the lish reading at Miss 
si were of the highest importance, Hoole’s translations of 
and Ariosto were the first books in verse that greatly excited 
epciens he Dee tamed to his ' master, Spenser It “— 
very fortunate that his aunt encouraged him 
meer vet fe ad ambition to be a he 
sare filled Wilk tho ; i 
Sanne ew nbe what, written afore he wis thicteca yonrniof 


fined to the circle of relations :—another ‘ion with her 
was the stage, Whenever there were ss ‘at Bristol, or even. 
at Bath, Miss Tyler was a reg) more than 
this, she cultivated the acquaintance of performer i in whom 


ted much of their marmera, bat aivaps os compel 
her to Lenape nay renter pps ver epee 
ove thing was grr soe te aig rte at 
was to be a author ies. Miss Tyler was imperious 
in her pha rare chats Sn forced absolute submission to her 
sinallest enprices. Except when the dramatis persone: were within 
Perec ret ath ls COA 

‘hen,’ 


. ae 









J 
I 
i 


fashi tothe 
‘IT womember 
pereyierakcnr sacks 
AS dee iene 
death. He had, however, seen or 
with an ardent and hopeful interest, 
decision that Robert must be trained for 
fessions, he handsomely offered to pay 





4 
| 
i 
? 
i 


i he formed were not many 
‘to the close, 
valuable in its results. We 


admission to his society. The last time we saw Mr. Wynn 
was ling at a meeting of the committee for Southey’s monu= 
ment in the Abbey—it being held in his own house, whieh his 
infirmities. no permitted him to leave; and it may be 
doubtfal whether but for him his Se 
me q 


matter on which an editor might have been to thiow 
some Hight ve a Suey et 


hea Seer 


ie the ‘one = ” Southey’s See 
ernsion was inimi ee a is story 
appear 'to bi rf ~ But Lom! a etter, anid its wild 


naa Tues weighty per ttipebaesy cabal AMORA 
we attach much consequence to the story were it better. 
Genie Navel Reset ae eG oe aa eee 
to either Mr. Wynn ar Mr, Bedford. 

ripen time the father’s affairs reachod ‘the crisis of 


enc anteater elttealating ofstaladersiet 
tered in the Dean of Christ Church's list—and 
‘that dignitary ; but Oyril Jackson: had 
OF the Flagel case und erased his name, Thi 
him; but be found admission at Balliol, a college then holding 
pa ae Me i eta pect le | 
enerzetic Masters—espocially the present one, Dr, Jenkyns, Dean 
ocWalls sb © receives RNS Eee nt ise 








cd the Wat Cut, 
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ee profitable. He used to say he bad learned. 


at Oxford—to row and to swim 5 





ing, lag asa lteidy Evclial mod Legs Grotius ?. 

name being one of a hundred confessions 

extended to relij The point left obscure is i 
= ; 





between = monarch’—that is, the judicial murder of the 
preceding yam . 
From the lines to the Chapel Bell ;— 
* Go thou unto the House of Prayer, ~ 
T to the woodlands wend my way ;" — 


as the Editor supposes of Balliol, but of the University) ct 
wearing boots with the gown. By the Editor's time we sup- 
pose it had fallen into desuetude; but it was not so absurd 
as he scems to decide, as the regulation of an age when no 
‘one wore boots unless when he had the intention of mounting 
‘The freshman’s more successful resistance to hair 

wiler, which, though already laid aside by some of the Whig 
Leesa of fashion in London, was still worn by every academic, 
may not have been wholly prompted by his worship of Bratus ; 
ee had a peiel fine dark hair peapns Mawes and the 

‘its, as as various in the autobi 

fealiaiete Rel sake At This acieantage’s There fy Wore seaneal 





Pp’ 
by Southey, with a stock of reading very considerably, 
in i Blass ne bar @ebraenll fos decree ioe 
the time with equal rashness, and perhaps his imagination hard 
carried them to a still wilder extray He could expountl 
them with far subtler analysis, pie ee Sees 
Lia 


a marvellous affluence of words. poet and orator, he 
might in either walk or in both have left a fame of the highest rank, 
but for the disease implanted also in his fabric, and an indulgence 
to which, as thence in fee ere aes seem hard to 
apply the name of vice, but which operated, until the day was far 
spent, in tarnishing the rightful glory of his gifts and aequi- 
sitions, That such resources, revealing ves at a 
period, were destined for contemporary mastery and for colossal 
monuments, few who listened seem to have doubted—not certainly 
the younger enthusinst ‘held by his glittering eye.’ Coleridge's 
stature lifted him above jealousies ; the acuteness of his criticism 
was combined with a generous disposition to exercise it rather 
in the detection of the good and the wetation of the beautiful 
than in the measure of shortcomings. Hut it is little to say that 
he had encountered no such neophyte as Southey—none to be 
compared to him as to mere talents and knowledge—but, above 
all, no one with whom he could sy: ize in better things than 
revolutionary zeal—one who had atleast kept his faith unshaken 
in the government of God and the immortality of man, and who, 
in spite of all the intellectual intoxications of youth, still preserved 
the purity of childhood in his heart and manners. P 
in 


idcharred 


if 


“eee 
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‘take with be 
presser him a helpmate—they were to eet 
In Freedom's om 


Where Tail and Health with allaqrd Lovet Love shall dwell.” - 


eae Pete 
el eee 


sprung from a eam th a or ya 
‘been to meas a ors ma be mang 





recruit, had equal success with ii The list was well :— 
could it be questioned that, when the scheme was pro, 
ce some merchant prince would hasten to subscribe the funds 7 

AAS respects Coleridge, the sequel tus Deen abuanlantly ex- 
plained in the Recollections 

* Of Cottle—not he whom the Edda made famous— 

But Joveph, of Bristol, the brother of Amos.’ 
The of Southey was sketched in one of his 1895) 
oN ies to May now fill perpen ra me 
detail is; bat we must content ourselves with little more 
reference. After halting a day at Bath, where his mother was 
FRears Acer eqn eens home. His fond aunt had been 
Tuxuriating in the pros; Hmcig oper 
mah ey Se the Chi ted among their 
ancestors a Bishop Croft of the days of James 1.5 this was the 
magnum bowum of the tree. It was her Robert that she bad con- 
templated os the rebuilder of their consideration in the world, 
This lady's studies had not included divinity—but she was seen 
in er otro ey Soya ae dwn al het 


vulgar nonsense, iat beri rmsing wep ha 
at once sees omen 
nounced the creed of the Church—that his ut Greeor 


and Rome had settled into the theory of Aspheteism and the scheme 
of 
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A joint volume of minor poems, by Southey and Lovell, made 
i wrance in the —but ‘ 
see erties or se acter Ieee ae 
See ee the seeislen of Joan ded 


mediate ex) ‘bot! and Southey to deliver: 
Jeet leridge ever did o ra ao 
ae know. Southe twelve 


psa, ST Origin and Progress o! 
Society,” the last *On the brag ge these were . 


give, except one, which Col rin 

forgot to Teep ue appointment, Cole si avec 
(fee in all 10s, 6d.) EN eel attended and mul adistod but 
Mr, Hill, now chaplain to the factory at Li came bechen 
furlough just after the last lecture hid been de 
alarmed at what he heard of the doctrines. The otler inte cieae 


from 
ats total bra? they had no fear that in 
wrt soar Go vous be maith tart oan 
the enriosity o! ears t 
Hill (via caeaiie pa and Madrid) to Lichen, and spend ‘six months 
as his guest, Before leaving Bristol, however, he took a step 
which we cannot but think unfair to his uncle.” He should not 
haye secretly married beforeliand. 

When the day was fixed for the travellers to speb ay fathor 
fixed that also for his weddin; iand on the 14th of Novebery 
1795, was united at Radelift church, Wl oh Rsk Tm: 
petri ne op fe meted ma 

inj or nee! 
until the a cf tmeincegt abroad.’ ae 254. 

From Falmout ud tardeacsea? he writes to the only 
original confidant, Cottle— 

*T have done ay ye ‘There might have arisen feelings of an une 
pleasant nature at the idea of receiving support from one not ly a 
husband ; and should trate by shipwreck, or any other casualty, E 
have relations whose ‘then ye tothe angaibtae 
affection, and who woul pvayrekecish aod yield all possible 
tion t my widow. —i. 258, 

As we are not reviewing a novel, we must say say that this 
explanation removes none of our objections. Love is an adroit 
casuist, but we cannot see that Southey, who had just completed 
his twenty-first year, was entitled to impose, as he believed he 
was doing, by his first re a serious permanent 
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that if he were to he could for nothing, unl 
one of those Scoes palmer a seldom 
Jead to affluence, never to the ‘of vanity or ambition, 


one great advantoge, inasmuch as these guides of opinion, bh 


saving 
committed themselves to 1 acknowledgment of his talents, 
could not retract on that head, even when most irritated by his 
lapses from their creed, linte result was that, as soon 
as he had the Inst hand to bis Letters, he 
became himself a contributor to the Monthly and other 
ts, But we need not dwell on the minor causes of his final 
adhesion to the press as his sole calling. Ever since superior 
education was opened to a wide sphere of the community there 
Tas hese em opeety et elrrehies ene Ga) aera 
shrank from the slower and severer toils of the professions in 
which learning is ministrant to the practical necessities of A 
and) peaferred. the more careers in whieh it may. 


precarious 
i leap, to reach the pi of i 

ae eS sea 

originating in a general spiritof impatience with establis 


impulse of that) vanity. Hence the widely spread machinery: 
cf iabslnchasUzalne satin obiahicar 9 dreen ine tel cara 
and uneasiness. OF such spirits at the close of 
the centary jd her share; but happily the few of 


{heed a Pesiape Sutin fe the ome on whowe 
r 
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aa cel Seas ase aerate 


congregation 
pep pee go 


persuasion ; but Se rok tay 
‘the Unitarian ‘creed*—in 
) for several “ 


which both seem to have halted: 


habits are not left unmarked by Freres—" 
* Couriers and Stara, Sedition’s Evening Host ! 
‘Thou Morning Chronicle and Morning Post! . . « 
And ye five other wandering bards that move 
Tn sweet accord of harmony and love, 
Coleridge and Southey, Lloyd, and Lamb and Co,, 
‘Tune all your mystic harpe to praise Lepaux 1” 





For thirty years secluded from mankind . 

‘Here Marten linger’, Dost, thou ask his crime? 
‘He hai rebell’d agninst the King, and sat 

Tn judgment on him,? &c. 






‘wero in early youth, be had never doulted the ruth ‘- iii, 
as A Disr tatthe avai fix themselves nt a Tittl ‘tavern, Ime 
ings when they were ? ata Title 
ola, Colors eho hal bee nevlog ee of bis Uatarten pope 

Yoo, Lay ever bea te ea Ppa 
ny wus yald in all TOL Gael, 


: 
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‘an souinibersichen eee Gon tai seins Sa eee 
love, and the fond a happy home, But of the 
same date is his first ce it of nyo vey 
influence—namely, as to Buona~ 
pe * Even: his Kerem emi Tomer rman 
his rascally Constitution,’ ‘The “ child, and champion of 


Jacobinism’ lost favour as soon as he set his heel on ther peck:of 
the Revolution—but not before ;— 


century to: » Our only 
a the duke for York eects new ra a 
bring the nation to their as bleeding will tame a madman. 
Eppes the Bngliah are the frst people, the only men, 

‘ tad me Anti-Galliean.’—vol, i. p. 46. 


once i made decisive advances ; 
ba the mee a ‘aj stl te lang in the lines on Emmett 
tore manhood had been thine, 
‘Whea all the violent workings of Uy oh 
pass’d away, hadst thou 
How had that heart—that noble heart of i 
Which even now had snapp’d one ee beat 
With suc strong indignation atthe 
of France and of her lairet’ Dopod 
an und it itso England! With what love, 
What pure and perfect love, return’d to her, 
rly ory of ty xe the Champion now 


reget utente “ened of Amiens 
which reconeiled him to England,’ (vol. iv. 125, &e. &e.) He 
then—and to all appearance for many years after—regarded 
Jesaed nein trea ileecing un putnedplo acetic of ont wae 
France unchanged, but as the all-important gulf between a war of 
aggression and a war of defence, Addington, by whom it was 
patched up, was the first minister under whom he was willing 
w touch the salt of the monarchy, pions hanks ee ee 
of our readers that Wynn was nephew to Lord Grenville—that 

ae eae 0k ene POTN FP pg 
bard ly persisted in of the *con~ 
agaist the Revolution, re now know to have 
Cetera celectcnctaaioarectha cream bomaiel 
placable antipathy to the cause of Freedom rendered peace hopeless: 
 ngiaalbay power ;—finally, what may not have been with- 
out 
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barely enabled the poct to give up Wynn's private allowance. 

must have been a great comfort ; and, the affair 
arranged, he at last made up his mind that he bad nothing farther 
te look for but fram his literary industry, and that all thoughts of 
moving from Keswick might be abandoned. 

Before the close of the summer he thus sketches his habits. 
Besides work for the Annual Review, &c. &c., he had then in hand 
‘Kehama, and a History of Portugal, which was never completed :— 

‘My actions are as regular as those of St. Dunstan’s quarter- 

. Three pages of history after breakfast (equivalent to five 
in small quarte printing) ; thea to transcribe and copy for the press, 
arto make my selections and biographies, or what elee suits my 
humour, till dinner-time; from dinner till tea I read, write letters, 
see the newspaper, and very often indulge in a siesta. After tea I go to 
poetry, and correct and re-write and copy till I am tired, and then 
turn to avything else till supper ; and this is my life,—which, if it be 
not a very merry one, is yet as happy as heart could wish.’ 

Of nearly the same date is this remarkable passage. We have 
seen letters twenty years later in which he uses almost the same 
words :— 

* Don't swear, and bid me do one thing at a time. I tell you I 
can’t afford to do one thing at a time—no, nor two neither; and it is 
only by doing many things that I contrive to doso mueh : for I cannot 
work long together at anything without hurting myself; and so I do 
everything by heats; then, by the time I am tired of one, my inclina~ 
tion for another is come round.’—iii. 46. 


Such, with wonderfully little variation, was for nearly forty 
years his daily life. The alterations that took place in his cir- 
cumstances were not such as to affect it. In 1808 he agreed to 
supply a the History for the Edinburgh Annual Register, at a salary 

2.3 but the work was unsuccessful, and disguste soon inter- 
rupted the arrangement, ‘The loss was made up by his connexion 
with the Quarterly Review—to which Scott introduced him in 
1809—and which introduced him to Mr. Croker—whose influ- 
ence with the Regent (backed by Boots) procured for him in 
1813 the appointment of Poet Laureate, with a salary of not 
more than 100/. :— 

«That wreath which in Eliza’s golden days 
My master dear, divinest Spenser, wore ; 
‘That which rewarded Drayton’s learned lays, 
Which thoughtful Ben and gentle Daniel bore— 
Grin, Envy, through thy ragged mask of scorn ! 
In honour it was given, with honour it is worn.” 
‘He was much gratified—but there was nothing to disturb his 
‘route. In it the only change worth noticing was, that by and 
a bye 
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affected were cats (he called his house Cats’ Eden); he was never 
tempted to farm a even * son . 
and, a8 to society, he shrank from all but what was to be had 
without i ; his toil—that of the ladies of his own home: 
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says, apparently unconscious of the curiosity of such a fact, 
afer Iie had lived thiet yeare at Keswick, he does not think 
plang ras i 


Z 


were bwent) in the parish whom he 
knew by t (vi. 13). How different from his two poetical 
intimates! We venture to say Wordsworth was well acquainted 
with every second ‘igh or low, whom he could encounter 
within twenty miles of As for Coleridge, there was 


but had the honour of the Ancient iner's familiovity-—had 
heard him preach fifty times on the sublimities of Isaiah, amd 
been as often encournged to himself ns to the vexed ques- 
tions of the synagogue and ups and downs in the demand 
for folt, Yet Southey always conceived that the natural bent of 
his genius was for the drama—and what he most resents in his 
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gote, with whom and his equally kind wife he spent the rest of 
this days. Though tenderly affectionate, he never after am early 
date oceupied the proper position of a paterfamilias, His wife 
and daughter (the inheritrix of his genius and almost rival of his 
attainments) composed thenceforth part of Southey’s heusehold ; 
and the supervision of his two sons’ education devolved also 
the Laureate—who took on him with perfect readiness. 
these additions to his proper burthen. No man ever exhi- 
ited a brighter generosity. This must have cost him many a 
pinch Bat there was also, we cannot but observe, another un- 
te consequence. The largeness of the domestic circle 
mast have been a constant obstacle to anything like a free 
mixture in external society ; and it is to the smallness of his 
habitual intercourse with other men—with minds at all on the 
level of his own—that we ascribe a degree of self-esteem un~ 
worthy of one of such intellectual rank and of such neble 
virtues. Environed with these ladies—who of course worshipped 
him as devoutly as Miss Tyler had done in the outset—and cor 
ling almost exclusively (in a confidential sense) with old 
friends who had little connexion with literary matters unless as 
through him, he never parted from the notion that literature is 
by far the grandest object of human concem,* and indulged 
himself, not only with holding, but with eternally proclaiming the 
conviction, that whatever he wrote was destined to be classed by 
posterity with the very highest creations of genius and skill. 

The truth seems to be that his most ambitious efforts met 
with moderate success out of doors—which begot in him a 
sussion that immediate popularity was incompatible with excel- 
lence, He believed his works too good for his generation, and 
that if he had condescended to be a worse writer he would have 
been a more famous man. He brought himself to fancy that 
there were not a dozen persons living whose approbation was de- 
sirable, and of these, he said, Mr. W. S. Landor was the only one 
whose praise elated or whose censure would have humbled him! 
He reversed the doctrine of Boileau, who numbers it among the 
qualities of a man of genius that he pleases every one but him- 
self ;—but the author who despises the public has no reason 
to complain that the public refuse to read him. A so-called 
Revelation of St. James was proved to be spurious, even to those 
who would have swallowed Castilian from Santiago, by the plen- 
tiful sprinkling of modern Spanish phrases. A leamed eccle- 
siastic contended that the apostle, clearly foreknowing the date of 








terary fame is the only fame of which a wise man ought to be ambitious, be- 
cemuse it is the only lasting and living fame. Buonaparte will be forgotten before hie 
time in Purgatory is half over. —ili. 144, 
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aa ee heeateea vlan oe papermaker, 

Let it never be forgotten that not only did. il thus over 
strain aoe a yl end, for : ps ne re 
measure, o! wi no very 5] 1a uu 
ES his “ie his only bo es service "or talent 

the friends of molly popaiected wilh Bike One of 
his vi t labours, amidst th 
was an improved edition of Chatterton, undertaken 
telief of his sisters, who had been unfairl; salt wil 
formerly intrusted with their MSS, ears later, in like 
manner, he d the Remains of Kirke hite and wrote 
Life, sll exclusively for the benefit of the bereaved family, in 
whose fortunes, moreover, he continued to take an almost paternal 
interest ever after. 

‘The editor gives a list of his father's published writings 
—« roll of startling magnitude. It comprises, between 1794 
and 1887, cighteen volumes of poetry—to which add one volume 
bo anonyme of Brazil, 3 At Ato. ey oe o 

lar War, ditto, ditto Nay isi ol 

vole; Book of Ue Chureh, 2 wols-—and Viniiat Recs 

Anglicans the Lives of Nelson, 2 vols.—Wesley, 2 vols — 
Bunyan—Uneducated Poets; that of Cowper, long and careful, 
ae to a not less careful edition of the poetry and letters ; 
translated and annotated, in 4 yols., An de Gaul—in 4 
vols., Pulmerin of England—The Morte d’Arthur, 2 vols, 4to, 
—Chronicle of the Cid—l of oan Letters from 
Spain and Portugal, 2 vols.—Espriella’s Letters on England, 3 
vols—Omniana, 2 vols.—Colloguies on the Progress and Pro= 
spects of Society, 2 vols—The Doctor, 7 vols, &c. &e. The 
Volumes enumerated are in all one seniran and nine. The editor 
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one who can shoot with the bow of and the gentlemen who: 
thnk hey can bend the bow boca Gre mde te agg, wll 
a e00 Thala sad ou Xt ite Prdi ch 


‘oof that employ magnificence 
when I think them ‘One piesa oa 
sity has formed my destiny, prospects of rank or 
wealth ; ahaa ae me ape, a wll me me aor 

*Thaluba is a whole and uncmbarmssed story. I know no poem 
which can claim a place between it and the Orlands, Lat be weighed 
with the Oberon ; perhaps, were I to, speak out, I should not dread & 
trial with Ariosto. My proportion of ore to dross is greater. 

‘T know not bite Wordsworth will forgive the stimulant tale of 
Thalaba,—'tis a turtle soup, highly seasoned, but with a flavour of its 
own predominant. His are sparagrass and artichokes, good with plain 
butter, and wholesome.’ 

1805.—* Most praise I have had for Amadis, for the obvious reason 
that it excited no eny Fae who were aiming at distinction as pocty, 
&c., without Sao no objection to allow that I could translate 
from the Spanish. But. praise and Suenos very distinct things. 
Nobody thinks the higher of mo for that translation, or féols a wish to 
see se foe deyeetbey 0 do for Joan of Are and Thalaba. Poor Thalaba 
got abused in every it the Critical ;—and yet there has not 
be poem of the age i, calea naif ine attention, or won half the admira- 

Lam fairly up the hill,” 

= “No farther news P of the tale of Madoc. The reviews will toc 

hurt it for a time; that is all they can do. Unquestionably ti 





=a stand and flourish. I = aur rape es Twith the executlon— 
ht months after its pt Frain many so! 
flor haa said it ia she bose nc ptt i 
—_ the Paradise Lost ;—indeed this is not exaggerated 


Seite is no competition.” 
1810.—' The objections which have been made to the style of 
Madoc are ill-founded, It has no other peculiarity than that of being 
ure English, which, unbappily, in these times renders it peculiar. 
The metre has been criticised with bg apse incapacity on the part of the 
critics. Milton and mee y are ti of blank verse: and 
by this standard I desire to be measured.—You appreciate the story 
with true judgment, and have laid your finger gpae ae faulty parts, 


‘This it is vo have the inborn feeling sia pot Janguage you 
are pot 60 good a judge, because not mastered the art.” 
i Meyserg re psoas iit brs Kata ind Legased ser? 


at it; it will increase my septation wihot in my popal 
T care little about this every generation will 
dozen admirers of it sy eering elu Das me de 
not stand upon a wider base,’ 
1815,—! Nothing any be more absurd than thinkiog of 
of my poems with the Fails Lost. With Taso, with 
fair grounds of comparison,’ 


with 1 Homer, there may be . 
Addresing ‘Sa 
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experience of the outer world and with a wholesome sense 
its, vanities, We have, however, glanced already at the ance 


Church, Tn March, 1832, a chair in 


willingness to accept it, wa rhe aad 





hy fidence of Mr, Sout being prepared to’ the 
Meconsens neither ae et ay obese eluate tis 


to him who had so skilfully edited Kirke White's Remains, 
Upon receiving two or pies to 
drop his suicidal scheme; but at length, after an of six 
Fees be accomplishes ‘One letter to this while still 






Nor is it curious-only for the general outline of his 

1819—the reliance he then places on ghost 

rath the strongest argument for a future state, stril 
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far ns to refuse all’ charity for comparatively trifling mutations 





of opinion on the part of strangers—and this trae 


is your dic 
wards with 
of wrong # but even for 
ao Mtiecod oF ‘or paused before 
our ara of perdition. Thus he has 
no Pe eh to concede Cobbett, who started as an ultra- 
Tory and ended with tall enn the and the sponge, might have been 
an honest politician; but because Joffrey first applauded Pitts 
Antigallican policy and then opposed the Peninsular war, and 
because on the subject of Parliamentary Reform his Review dis- 
Pew in the course of thirty years some not less salient incon= 
avows his incapacity to give Jeffrey the 
Agi credit for sincerity. (See Zuylor, vol, ii. p. 265.) 
jut, to say the truth, we suspect that even Mr. Jeffrey might 
have obtained mercy for his political hesitations, had’ he not 
been so unfortanate ‘as to embrace incumble heterodoxy on the 
subject of Southey’s poetry. One of the most startling reve- 
lations in these Memoir touches on this head. In December, 
1807, when Walter Scott, first and last a Tory, but nevertheless 
an original contributor to the Edinburgh: Review, “makes! an 
effort to onlist Southey in the service of that journal, assuring him 
that Jeffrey ‘holds his general talents in high esteem,” &e. Key 
Southey answers in towering indignation that Scott should for » 
moment suppose it Vote for him to write in a journal which 
d the backing of Spanish Patriots and advocated Catholic 
ion (vol. iii, pp. 124-127): very polite to Seott—but 
ie thar? Turn back « few and find that in Ji 
1807, there had been a qua 


and its herbert by some English 
however (the Longmans being and at any’ 
being idiots) the least idea of altering the 

and behold, nee fh 

Row,’ answers 
cae ofteab tnatly etloe eo cae Ez TCobe ‘write: for 








who, ever since 
village, “What/a sensation one of th 
have made in his Parish Club! 
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Berieiniers yp aese innocents who have never, 
lical literature to find that 
sian ome exipceeceg reflections on 
of the Quarterly Review, ‘This. style of ting to, third 
Seoct omateah ore eget to co-operate, 
to his own pecuniary benefit, for more than a quarter of 
pe pec meio ex menos hap arn hay 
early conyinced that, howeyer bis talents were 
no inclination to let him erect at Keswick, 
apeneey over his colleagues ; and we think 
this point once quite ascertained, hesbould either 
milled a his aces and gram 
may be tolerab! nicest beecerican ds 
belong.tondalltpe it of the dead, We suspect 
never entirely TAI himself of is, ancient dsfay 
ae: the exitercof the, Antijecobin, A little personal 
would probably have put an end. to Spey eel 
town were few, and when here he could see 
our old governor, whose health was feeble, and bis habi 
The two men, we think it certain, never sat at meat toget 
Gifford. died without. having ven once partaken of the late Mr. 
i His 
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pondered and 5 in 
moment. center however,{points out 

in which this was clearly so—and we: firmly believe that 
whole, even a8 to mere dae Southey, ute 
great deal! to. . = 
responsibility sciaepptiiins to Laureat 
seems toharabpratty nearly made up his mind to ace, 
whenever Gifford should. resign it, seat in antici 
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Aricent tases greater poet never 
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more delight in playing it than I do, in my own 
with children, and not at all with women, 


teres ate 
man all rownd—in all moods and all weathers—to know him well ; 
but in the common intercourse of the world, men soe: other in 


any 

think are woll 

than the Dae ote pha tee Shea at oe aa ee, sl 
He had his share in the common afiiictions of life, and bore 
them as became one who had attained to a happy and con> 

stant sense of religion. His letters on the loss of children 

are deeply touching—bat, above all, those on the terrible 

calamity that came uy him when turned of sixty, through 

the mental disease of his wife, Several y is occurred: 

we can trace something of that feeling 

to chequer the reflections of most mé 

as soon as they have entered om the stage 

—but more especially of such as, through yivi 


«Your ill news bad reached mo some day . There are 
things wore then death, Indeed I should think any” reasonable 
ironies rat J bvbulold par ils 
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‘The average income from his great Poems and Histories seems to 
have gradually fallen fo « mete tifle—one year he states it as but 
251! Great, therefore, was the eomfort of theadditional 300/. 
annum ; but it came too late to counteract the lifelong overworl 
Mr, Southey, about a year and a half after his Edith’s 
death, mairied Miss Bowles, an oli! friend highly with 
intellectual accomplishments, But even before the took 
place (June, 1839) the alteration in his ii 
of his frame—the lo 
confusion of mem 
only occasionally, 
rapid steps seek : “hd 
any exertion—his time spent mostly in i ly al 
ae fniay taking down ie volame’ eS Paerip: ah in’ 
instruments of his old industry, the companions of his bright 
hours, We have no hint of ie idle placid dream hae ere 
by any painfal flash of reminiscent consciousness —nothing 
the exclamation of Marlborough when he crossed the mirror, 
* That was once a man !'—or Swift's laying bis band on the Tale 
of a Tub, and closing it with the deep whisper, ‘What a genius 
T had when I wrote that book!’ It deserves to be mentioned, a8 a 
curious physiological fact, that during this beac the 
his hair, previously thinned and brispnifeneasttn: reeo~ 
yered 10 « certain extent its original colour and eae ris ae 
The Laureate expired, on the 21st March, 1843, in the sixty- 
eighth year of his age, His mental abeyance had then continued = 
for neatly four years. 
His phat: was tall and elegant—his countenance clevated 
in expression and finely formed—with the exception of the chin, 
which was too small and also somewhat retiring. The it 
by Lawrence (now at Draycote Manor) is the best that we have 
seon; but that by Opie, engraved for this book, bas also great 
merit. The recumbent statue by Lough, which now covers the 
grave in Crossthwaite Church, receives high eulogy both as a like- 
ness and asa work of art. A monumental bust has aleo been 
placed in Poets’ Corner—but we must confess a doubt whe 
cenotaphs should be erected in Westminster Abbey to any wl 
have not lost an Pa grave by dying in battle, a | 
What Raleigh said of some ancient worthy may be applied to 
Southey, that his writings, like the Colossus of though 
they had not been ‘iseworthy for their execution, would have 
merited admiration for their vast bulk. ‘The composition of his 
works was a small part of the labour they involved ;—they are 
all, even to his poems, books of rescarch, which obliged kim to 
tum over numerous volumes for the production of one. Many 
students 
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and 


inquisitive minds by the multitude of trifling details. * Woe be 
to him,’ Dolan Nouate ima says everything that can be 
said!’ However circuitous tho road, his pleasure in the } 


—was an imposed task, of which the publisher prescribed the 
size as wellas the subject, He afterwards related that his ma- 
terials would have extended to ten times the bulk, and had he 
been allowed a larger dish he would certainly have served up the 
milk with the cream, 

His favourite pursuit was ecclesiastical history; but it was the 
Roman Catholic part of it which he had chiefly studied, with a 
view to his pacjected—al] coly projected ‘on the monastic. 
orders. In the religious histery of England he was far from 


of great effects without being eee a it himself, 

Aiveatitiens circumstances added anuch of calohaity an the Life 

of Kirk White, deren ye the eH rT 

originality, ba little of anything. He owed his notoriety to 
les 


opinions, 
and attested his genius, the. religious party—proud of 
shapslane fiiked thats atelasinlicee andl aie eo 


Southey did what fe vans White's hi: with sim- 
plicity and taste ; evangelical enthusiasm his extras 
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subject, but tho narrative flags. Military ‘were unsuited 
to Southey, His | is devoid’ of that martial impe- 
tuosity which stine the like the sound of the trumpet 5 
nor docs be make up in accuracy what is wanting in spirit, 
Soldiers pronounce that he is unlucky in his conceptions of their 
craft—that he misses the point of actions and the ‘of cam 
paigns; and even civilians must observe that « batd his consists 
of 8) onsets without connexion or plan, But everything is 


popular form, had even less success; nor, in spite of many 


The Letters of Don Manuel Espriella on England, published 
in 1807, showed a great advance from the Peninsular Letters of 


higher society. What is not least interesting’ is the contrast 
which his statements often present to the actual condition of matters 
after the lapse of only forty years; for example, the imaginary 
Don hears with astonishment that some Londom newspapers cir 
culate 5000 copies daily (iii, 26) ;—Portman Square, ‘on the out 
skirts of the town,’ is approached ton one side by o road unlit, 
unpayed, inaccessible to. carringes' (i, 93) ;—and clergymen 
are wholly indistinguishable {rom other gentlemen by anything im 
their style of dress (i. 137). repre eed on the Progress and 
Prospects of Society contain a wider and more solemn exposition 
of Southey's views on the evils of our social state. Alas! he is 
not seldom more successful in detecting disease than in prescribing 
Bar os peer re Father Dee arranging: 13 cam 
ign. ‘There,’ —said Joseph, patting bi upon the may 
‘there the troops must cross the river.’—* You ty replied ae 
Minister, ‘that your finger is not a bridge.’ Few theorists, in 
their ‘Paper plans, have the scrupulous regard to consequences 
VOL! LXXXVII]. NO. CLXXY. n which 
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preach with monotony of moral sentiment, 
monotony of ‘heroic devotion, more insipid than 
jal revenls numerous beaaties whi 
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pocts, because he descends 
to give a few bold strokes, and by 
imagination to fill up the detail ;—and because, 


distinctness with which he isolates bis pi 
artifice of a mind not itself thoroughly heated, 
remember, contrasted him in: this ithe 
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wonder is that iteould engage his own. Sancho Panza hung an 
entire night by the roots of a bush which grew on a declivi 
and discovered when day broke that his feet were ge treoet| 
of inches of the ground, The situation would bave seemed 
awful to any who partook bis delusion, and sup) him suse 
Jpn Nigel Ey es T ip abiak 
amade aware of the fact. indoo migt possibly think 
the marvels of Kehama sublime. one 

Soathey's feeling of the fitmess between the verse and story of 
Thalaba seems really well founded, but his management of his lyrics 
is open to objection, He has carried his irregularity to such an ex- 
‘tent that the ear continually misses the repetition of the metre; and 
in poetry, a3 in music, a recurrence of similar rhythm is essential 
to harmony. ‘The transitions too areas violentas are 
He repeatedly passes in the middle of a sentence anol 
measure to jig and’ singsong, and shocks by the incongruit 
tho parts, where his intention, no doubt, was to charm by variety, 
In place of the undulations of bill and dale we have the jolts of 
a ragged road. ‘The melody is often exquisi is fitful and 
ill combined. Kebama exhibits the same 


Heolh u 
lank verse,” wil 

greater strengt 
Dryden's tales with entire sections of the Curse of Kehama, 
which are Little removed above nursery jingle. In another 


ticular he was somewhat capricious ;—he eee pes throughout 
his poems lines whieh either no other mouth could make musical, 


him 
exch ies 
sind. 
fanaticism, were sought with avidity 
‘These pions aberrations were proyocatives to mirth, and incidents 
und Innguage too snered for such use are tricked out in F 


by in his gravest 

trod hallowed ground with a daring ste his Vision of Judg- 
sent he assumed the office ef the Grestory and. pronounced deci 
which are veiled from every mortal eye, ‘The grounds upon 

hich he re his elect to onary Coreg e a 
attempt, ‘olfe is there for his ‘Py for his 
music, Reynolds for his painting, Ghrtterion.for kis He 
Saye pest of owe lation eral without any of the qoalt ti 
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Dislhi of tna he sekabodsin dates gence 
"flames instead of fo c 





his letters we have spoken at sufficient length : here we 
not abridgment but expansion, Sie ee eee oe 

nae eeelenien the better inner life, 
ever ‘to cont respects: A 
lesnnt joftrafecd doveabisteseisie 2A ‘purity which never was of 
will be surpassed. "Mulia pare vitabit Liitinam. 
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Wiseman, 


ae 


WES admit, and Dr. Wiseman is welcome to the benefit 
of the admission, that the astonishment with which 4 


= 
ible, Hah TORE The ease ee a ‘ . Wise 


ran nor teal have interyening occurrences teed to dis 
turb our conviction then expressed, that this s 
would be considered by the future historian as pene 


fruit 
of the original rashness ee the Relie Bill of 1829 was 
framed, and of the 


tina! the Church of Hgland. © Whar Wien ase come from?” is 
‘but an unsatisfactory answer to the inquiries of the belated trax 





Obwerve the repeated ineution of the Archbiahopric of ‘alsa ate 
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birth (or blood) resident at was for that very reason re 
garded with additional confidence  cclent ea ibe eae of all 
future liberality ; and it was only close observers who soon per- 
ccived how much the ancient animus of the Papacy was reviving, 
and how well desde aactsagissapae basta efforts to recover 


the ar Per un tty ly 
eee eed whieh 
credulous man is aj deaerrete fa. Aiatam No 
change, however, took place in tha condet or argument of our 
modem Emancipators, These mainly consisted elie 
rated dread.of the line poner of the Irish, Papiiais 
affected contempt for power of Popery, It was 


assumed to bea pone su] Saetes which, when not 
alive by persecution, Prt aun di In England, 
was said, there were conan wig am bons 
able punctilio alone at cae a at echaeas paca 
the si of the priests lay in sway < ‘over, a 
ie gh the masters, and the slaves must cease to be 

smidable,, How little did. these, enli reasoners know 
of human nature when they supposed that vanity and ambition can 
be pampered without being stimulated; or that Popery, con- 
4aining, as it does, the substance of eternal truth, and overlaid 
with Lsctinan sa paroles a man’s obey bs 
ry) ne be thos of by a pointed sentence of a 
apie: * barangue ! 


By such arguments and with such ex; tions, the Relief 
Bill s was violently urged on ; a the opposition it was suddenly 
abandoned by who alone mk at it—and it was 
carried, her one attempted to sien with the trae difficulties 
of the question, By one ne agct dog an eae 
they were thought insu; The one demanded the simple 
removal of all disabilities 5 the other did not think 
bound to ide the correctives fora measure a oo 
in toto. ppeauicw to sialeala varerset the opel seine 
thought history, ly examining, the Sa 
dents of other States of mixed religion, to ascertain if, 
testrictions, it could be rendered comparatiyely at least 
Yet no lesson of the past is so clear as that the unrestricted 
government of the by the Roman See is i ible with 
the free action of civil government, the freedom of ity, and 
even of the clergy itself, pine ter pines of European 
vem chiefly, a:secord of, tbe struggles: each of the grea Ses 








esiant power and nation, clergy and Inity agreed admirably in 
-ecping wpb agian they nd pny promised aldo 


as his share, besides de the command of a following strong 
savorigiad iclabes ab qartiee Mt siAcapialaD ins cae oe 


and thus to promote peace and goodwill, gave way wit ‘rest. 
“When it was necessary to request * these 
innovations, cach step, we were told, was but to follow out the 
principles of the Relief Bill—a convenient ‘by which the 
trouble of thought is saved to an indolent majority, and the con~ 
acience of a hesitating sw is qui n the ball is 
‘onee set in motion down a declivity, each bound is no doubt 
* following out the princi ‘the But to every 
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Circular addressed to the Governors of the British Colonies, 
yes e : 








* *Sit,—My attention has ‘been called ty - 
tenant of Ireland to the fiet, that the prelates of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the British Colonies have not hitherto, in their official 


hin er 


(iat relating to 
the rank of the Trish Roman 


par seritlgerny Palate revtdes es rrenlny pee iter 
‘Parliament not having. tl to nm 
by the prelates of the Ten Catholic Church in Treland of titles 
derived from the sees which they hold, a similar rule will be followed 
in the Colonies ; thus, for example, the Roman Catholic prelate in 
New South Wales will be addressed as the Most Reverend 
Polding, and in Van Diemen's Land as the Right Reverend Bish 
Willeon.—T have, &o., . Guer! 
Styl sop cena iS hlok eed Casesioas fatig iter 
anxicty to see a ent in whi H) is il 
self at leisure to divert his mind to the care of the Hane and 
not feeling satisfied with Lord Grey’s attention to Popish interests 
in that remote quarter, bad thought proper to jog his noble friend’s 
memory. Accordingly, Sir Robert Inglis ‘moved for the Lord 
Lieutenant's tetter—but, behold! it had no official existence! The 
return from the Colonial Office was Nix. It seems surprising that 
Lord Grey should have quoted a private letter as the ground for 
an official Despatch, or, having so qnoted it, did not perceive that 
it thereby became official—and. public property. Several expres 
sions in the Cirewlar were also most remarkable—especially the 
tranquil: observation that * Parliament ‘had not thought proper 
to sanction’ the Popish prelates in Ireland in * the assumption of 
titles from the dioceses which they hold.’ But all surprise is 
swallowed up in what follows. l ws 
In the House of Lords, 8th A 1848, Lord Redesdale 
said, the Charitable Bequests Act had been relied on under a total 
mistake, and vow 


“The mistake, he conceived, had arisen from the fet that, wherew 
tie Act merely suthrd Commision, costing of he Maser 
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im his own: whose votes he wishes to secure, He docs 
not care that the by giving the tithe of arch! to his 


that 
tate to use the form of ‘having taken her Maj 
Tf the result were not so serious, it might Diep aah 


the style of «Your Grace," peculiarly English, Shere Geta 
signifies). and having no pln in the Romish Church, Church abroad 
—not even in Tal, 


ye 
We know not whether Lord Grey's ; 
bis perenne of nea bz hin oe 
mysti defence, He seems to see everything indistinct) 
‘a mist of his own raising. Characteristically 
pres pinta i rn me 


preaily ly Tecommended Samy ts eatioes Deanne eet 
after all, of no ix Seponene hs vor Sell ct aplekeer Mae 
arte lpe nyu o earn taped 





ly 
twelve sui Bisl *holding* En, 
We bh on poet oes to Mr. Percaite’p pamphlet, if ¢ 
wish to see collected together all that wit and ent 
cub at Ris ariak wees ith ty ug against the on 





which we consider least ceil Yt noble Ser sed 
yet most important for the public to reflect upan, we id take 
2 UA Gey evs tpl to Lond Rednodaley 


2 
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and the said Archbishop shall have power to 
and to remave such Che paaces jton conec vice all Sorocrsone 
port arnt bar an seer 
Mr, Perceval’s Se Be SAINT. — pen 
‘If Lord Grey's grgument from the te Act being the 
Logislature Tene a straw, this pee aes recital and enact- 
ment in an obscure Private Bill fas virtually repeated the Act of 
Supremacy and flied the oaths of every Protein Peer and 


Spina f Jeriadiction ‘n crue Pors’s! aaa 
have no Juatsprerion but of the Pope's serail heat es but 
Vicars of the Universal Bishop. This Private Act, emt re Paes 
something too much.’ 

Mr. Perceyal does not point out all the importance of this 

it of 1846—if it is to for one —as respects the * 

gression’ of 1850; but, as begoaily says, the mere farts | 
such a Private Act is a circumstance, well worthy public attention. 
Who drew the Act? Can any one doubt that it wna a 
pepeear et Tot prelate, his real master? It is high time 
the coun! learn the circumspection that is required when 
honesty a plain dealing are not to be depended upon in 
public servants. In these days, when no lawyer can keep pace 
with the torrent of legislation on public matters which rolls 


u h Parliament, we discover that every obscure Private Bill 
must be watched in its progress, lest it Should contain some clause 
oe virtually. re the constitution, What would have been 
of a Bill for paving and lighting Marylebone, which 
incidentally have usurped the royal tive, and can 
ened the title ot Duke oa Mr. Joseph Hume, made Lords of 


the Marylebone Vestry? And yet how much less amischievous 
would such a creation have been than one which establishes 
the right of a foreign power to create ducal rank, and more than 
ducal precedence, without stint or limitation | 

We must here notice another pera prior to the diseus- 
sions of August, 1848, but which has on! ee very lately been made 
publici juris. On the 19th of March, 1848, the Earl of Clarendon 
addressed a letter ‘to his Grace Archbishop Murray of Dublin, 
in which he said,— 

‘(Private.) 


* My dear Lord—Your Grace had the promise that you 
would convey to Rome, forthe consideration of 1} a peri se 
statutes of the Queen's Collewes. As T entertain a mid veneration 


for the character of the Pope, and completely rely w pe selene 
ee eS ieee ah eee oor Oana | 

Now, peste Walaa star arise anther vol. ra - a8) 
Se a ee i of December, 
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ef Seeretary to rR ratyy Hee 
dnd at apostle, ane amen 


A small circumstance marks the deliberate and 


Armagh 
vocant until filled in 1850 by the Pope's nomination of his 
* philosopher and friend’ Dr, Cullen, The Primate therefore was 
mentioned with a view to the Court arrangements of futurity. 
‘This was meant to he a settlement in perpetusm of the 
of Dublin Castle; nor could it be 


Majenys Court ah 

Tt may well seem idle, after these occurrences, to express 
any surprise at fen Heme Bel pe 1850. titers the way 
for it had been well smoothed; as far as Ministers were con 
cerned, the Po jing that his‘ 
gression * wonld be 
Sone neha 

and disearded 


disingenuousness which bis own court coul 
does seem an act of wondrous folly on his 


Seale ccetin teil hla ection eniaeee 


‘The Pope's indisereton, however, leaves Dr. Wiseman} 
mention 


prt sealer hh tet humble Parterenty es 
ally, that the Bull of Pius EX. was mainly prompted by recent 
manifestations within our own Chureh. 





caer view) ofthe church they hae o 
Lect eer rcpeesane Ww we: 
acts: 


to 
, and to 
purity, os the 
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her latitudinarian foes? The Tracts began in 1633, 
Type tcc sete ey beeen ir 


ERED EE 
Lies 

‘ fy 

oo Ste 
ina 
aie 
Hale 
Rae 
tae 
EREERE 
ene 


Uae, ae eee pie oak OA 
Pepin Lord a tection ia ae 
tries, inwhich Jol ins. i 

blame of the melancholy follies which this er loconslewen ly 


rf 


Tess im ce. Fopperies of Tineaeeriet istoce ene 
ee ag tehiehor as inrap high mace! eeprom 
possibly some dreamy enthusiasts might bave gratified. vanity 
ora’ Tall asia) i extarenl! by, over to Rome. But 
the solidity a a cote gieiy 08 Se esas a definite and laud- 
able object, which gave ve at ra the sport of god and 
able men, are to be attributed to that war upon 
which the Reform Premier proclaimed, and which the Whig 
chiefs have since carried on with no other intermission than 
Brak rodecel iy cecasianal wast of pores Nor was. 
we 


use they made co thelr Icisure in December, 1834, and diame 


sultations between sgh prc English ‘ecaaibn eee 
resulted in the Lichfield Rater Or can we consider 


HE 
Ae 


hierarchy in "rr sent ‘inn ae Se 
years ago’? To what period at us? 
Boils not to suspect that those petitioners obeyed re 
lirectors who were eat re Frcpeting an of 
cedented violence upon the Anglican Establishment in 
and with whom English intriguers were content to take 
at Lichfield House? Or, considering how close. the 
between our ruling Whigs and the chief instruments of 
paling 3 te in this empire continued to be from ‘sixteen years 
Angas 1849, and later—is it possible to, 
2 accuracy scarey ef D 


was farther from his expectation than the appearance, on 
occasion, of such a document as the letter to the Bishop 
hain signed by Lord John Russell ? 
‘That remarkable letter, however, was not, even on the face of 
tent documents, the noble Premier's first’ move, Originally 
Be took: Gairaiatiar vey chllnppbicelly. ‘When, three years back, 


aH 


24 


iH 














shod (ice wabalitice waa weinhed —40 that tir infrtagers 
Sout latte foal tos Coescjubeces, ot Rtadetane Lay 


Still, we re; something must be + to whatever a few 
dignified Whigs” ‘be committed, the country is 
resolved not to it to what she regards as both an insult and 
an injury; and ‘Rossel! must have more than 
ae Smith ascribed to him if hey after his letter to 
Bishop Maltby, dares to moet Parliament without some measure 
his to do so would | be to pro~ 
nounce sentence of immediate deposition against 


ee and the Foreign Office 


most ing thought to yicll, on a great point of domestic policy, 
to the one of their chi Scaetotec pete ligt ripen] 


to it, upon the eupport of the other. 

Somnath aah ue tebe denn 
tempted > what that somet! ‘be, it is not our business to 
sree tien iti Spe tadhedh fhereen 
as jnate to seg a Mie at expectation of the 

, a5 fatal xi i, in fet, 
timorous, must be) to 


‘ever feeble and ii |, could it fail to encounter a 
combination of parliamentary factions. One English section, we 


i persecution ino ° 
there are many diversities of faith, to oe ‘Church matters on 
such a footing that the different ting botties may h 
its own way, without perpetual risks of either with each 
other or with the religion which is still that of the Crown and 
‘Suite. But the truth is, the whole of this will be found 
to resolve itself into 4 continuation of that hostility to the - 











265. 
his is fixed on the one “existing Church 
pod bate phere ee ol Soe Hsp fr Die 


the Member for Bath would gladly see two. No matter that the 
‘one priesthood is, in all its boat bee ea aren 
ler—the other to turbulence and ‘Treat 


and 
th alike—let them neutralize each other: in the struggle 
we shall got rid of both | 
Lastly, of course, there will not be wanting those who discover 


after all, consid the Pope as a substantive cm even. 
Bee “an his prior Coreen SE any 
justification 
When 


the Statute of was re-enacted in the first year 
of Elizabeth—that is, upon our ry with Rome—a war 
of destruction as against infidels was by the Papal See, 


age allows. In those days no wea] were held to be unlawful 5 
and when the falar: iranmat cba restsIcAve vinta Oe? 
cially those every sort of intercourse with Rome, and 
exacting the abjuration of that ‘damnable and heretical doctrine? 





incessant: 
their crowns and ms. When we changed the dynasty in 





We take this opportunity of thanking Mr. Grantham Yorke for his instructive: 
su erage Me, inoen for are dition of bie Suraluable 


ds. 
‘agreement. 
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respect to This, however, is not the fact. If it were, 1 
doubt Frslyne Kakareylaaiig aden ior bat 


stonds than Dr, we can readily believe that 

Lord St. Germans bas not considered matters so al 
Since, then, the Truce is at an end, what for our 

election? We think, one of two things only—War or a ‘Treaty of 


"The resorting of thove who insist shat ny geek dyecty. og. 

Taser ekenadt oh geile tars simdyt intellij i 

we be told that ir is ridiculous to propose the experiment of 
¥ A 

‘written com| passes instantly into the body of 


Jaw, and aieay such a treaty trampled on by the he 
would find himeelf alone in the Roman Catholic world. 


disturbed temperate minds. We admire the 

ote poe ian, but he does’ not touch our convictions. 
le says— 
‘They of the Queen, that is, er authority ag head of the 


Church, is as part and parcel of the constitution of the Church 


in nd. 
* Parliament, in proceeding to legislate on the subje panna 
fore find itsolf in this dilemma; either it must prohibit in Kn 

that which it permits in Ireland, or it must it in Froland that 
Miich has been immemorally done in that county witout let oF 


ee. 
We admit the great and delicacy of such legislation 
read ee Geos conenney but we think he has per- 
plexed 
: 





that 


Hinge legate 
ga i 7 a8 $ GH i i 
Ae ‘ie fie abel Pl 
Pipilbagetscts tai Hai ro bgigsas2 ee 
iiiaieelist: Bile aaa it 
aeibseis dactetcad qiifes® ye PLAS rere ia 
gee 24 Hulnn ia alt 2225 i 
i Fiat iin piece 
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and permanent consideration, 
raised the ita a 


at present. Pew, perhaps, call to mind from 
been four. conta. 





an ace . 
be of no weal value any further than os 
consummation so devoutly to be wished—a 





Aun X.—The Defonceless State of Great Britain. By Six 
|) Branicis B. Fend, Bart. Ce i * : 

TPPHTE fesdors of the Quarterly Review need hanily be, reminded 
of the respect and regard which we have always felt towards 
times the auxiliaries of his various and brilliant successes, ms 
well in his spirited and ill-requited administration of Upper 
Depertrelomton oitpege a nly swt, the Londen Eallistery’ Cirenlar, 











‘i that a commisariat, the life-blood of of srary maven in» 


corps of attached to the ‘Treasury, 

Bit, as Saver afore saint! By men of business id 
be declared: to keep the accounts of an army than. 
old worn-out ners they have cae 
Se character and conduct ; but as r 

are, i quite eae 2 to ficld-service, there | 
reason to it whenever, for the exigencies of’ 
shall” Lie. eat wanes Eee Selb rpc 


army shall: the tield—its General will eecaly fed inset” od 
fn an embarrassing ‘ predicament. re fn “4 
indeed, the word ‘saddles? pis tat te dks nthe Com 












necessities of the Peninsular contest, h 
ager rts, of men and money; iT 
we our population, we exhausted our treasury, and col 


3 prod 
from ling us of the necessity of keepi ERP ES: 
establishments ENcaiais teeceuat niet oe ic 
prudence—the wise economy of measuring our ions 
what is probable, not by what a sanguine mind may consider 
ile. Ne for instance, can be a more complete answer to 
ir Francis Head's general complaint than the terms in 
which he makes it?— e ins: 

“Tt will scarcely be credited that the trenches, mines, batteries, 
and other fin “f t works necessary for ska aacoplocaptiO lean in. 
April, 1811, the attack of Fort Christoval, in May, 1811, the slege of 
Badajos, in Ma; of Ciudad Rod: in 


duction of ete in June, 1812, the espture 
of the Retiro at Madrid, in August, and the of Burgos, in 
tember and October, 1812, were wn condacted by a Brix 


*Scarcely to be credited ;' but so it was! The Dake 
to select such a number of ii officers and soldi 


things; and as the war went on, Sir Francis Head admits that 
between 1809 snd tpt ‘the pide realy dl 
‘established an efficient department for ies —, 
But besides the cnewer Which Sle rasicle ‘thi alee 
to his own general complaint, the only two particular instances 
“VOL, LXXXVIIL, NO, CLYXY, oy that 











would ned smeafietent fo fare." 
i si a 
number of dim artilery hoen of the Dak mntoe bs ae fllows se Ta 
Groat Britain, 4075, in Ireland, 305; total, 712—Morses could, of 
Bera atacel bertctian ty weal : 
Siocee ee So 
the noise of their own fire! —py. 63—65,” 4 

The sum of all this—and indoesl of the swhole of the is, 
that because the huge armies of the Continent, some ly at war, 
Scial 2. 8 and liable any day to come into collision, 

le 

island should swell sorselves out to a corresponding 

He compl not thay ave no at 


a 
formerly showed, is undeniably trae—but that our foolish 


4 
EI 
: 
: 
2 
ry 
3 
as 
i 
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3 
j 


of in teaching them to ‘stand fire'—a to which 
would be brought in five weeks as well as in five years, _ 
i Francis’s next topic is rae Starr or aN Anmy, which 


« composed of department, 
aepenteaaars ee aaoae aaieater Samia: Cat eee 


i savour ing habits of Old England, a British in every 
climate ofthe globe, times rs rah a takers eres 





eacteniga teak! 
a8 may prepare otticors for those duties anywhere. 
On the termination of the Duke's earapaigns: 


By ter ora Poneto oa 
‘AT ANY TIME TO TAKE THe piELD—p. 70. 
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As to the latter part of the extract, we admit at once that 
the continent not merely by their great reviews, but 
from the very nature of their ordinary service, must have more 


ji than | 
anny can have, France, since the peace, has had at least three or 
in 


same f 
ehief European powers., Our army could have no such oppor 
‘tunities at home ; but it has had some im our colonial service, and, 
aboye all, in our Indian campaigns, in which the survivors of | 

Duke of Wellington's staff have been educating, as it were, # young 
staff in the very school in which the Duke himself began his career. 
We admit that the Indian and colonial schools, though they 


dl 
cies of a general war; and it was no doubt thi: 
which prompted the late General Order of the Commander-in- 
chief, establishing, o4 preliminary to commissions in the ores 
examination in some of the most practical branches of military 
science, That | order might have diminished in some 
degree Sir Francis Head's alarm as to the fatare efficiency of the 
staff. It proves at least, what most people already thought, that 
the Duke did not require a Flapper : 

‘The next head of Sir Francis’s inquiry is. Tue INrantay axp 
Cavatry. - 

‘In all times, in all countries, in all climates, and undor all elroum- 
shi me tae en oN her hand, ery ta, 

lone Wi lent rns. nh ol unti 
eer et ae bose halted by the national habit of hand 
drinking ;—a vice which, although our aioe statesmen, country 

itlemen, and indeed all classes of our community, more or less every 
of their lives, simultaneously committed [it] with impunity, involved 

‘thé poor soldier, especially in reign countries where wine andl spirits 
‘were cheap, in sorrow, misery, disgrace. Haunted by this bad 
habit of his countrymen, perineal rapt line on 
‘cal knowledge of the art of war, he under disadvantages for 
which, it is undeniable, his country rather than himself was to blame.” 


‘of both our soldiers and sailors; but we really eannot agree with 


sneer trteanta: Beaton aa 
Beate ce Gee 


Lipa sae ipw bees tees gia er 
cae atee ertenL anys 











to the vicissitudes of service, the better their is likely 
ten tye ena td eee epee oT smote 
sober than English, “more. easily: 

‘habits; wherefore st Wonld couAardtonrribed ct Blediveats 


plaining of hi omits his indignant testimony 
{o'the ‘finitely worse conduct of the Erench? Ai Set sey 
Leelee to reflections not unlike those here 


felt untrymen at home, and te 
attintennlontas inn rnetin is a7 


baleen libel pie rhea feu 
military and other virtues of the many.’— itches, vii. 353. 
‘These observations Sir Francis docs not quote, We feel as 
an ace conse beneticals Stonscn fae ae 
jating the horrors of war; but we think we are entitled to 
complain that he thas produces.a one-sided representation of 
ease which, if full would, as far as it went, bave negatiy 
othe innuendo. ing persion sa before Lim, we 
-wonder why he should choose Jesicilpehie fs inept 


[Galematanue and Stanpina Navy, with permanent ¢ ; 
sments of all kinds, adequate to all. the epntingencies of epee 
" mari 


a 


2380 Sir Francis Head oa) 9) 








ing their knowledge or even maintaining their present, discipline 
—that the only part of the world, except India, ute 
“where as many as 4000 or 5000 British soldiers are ever, collected 
siete wep tog com plat of the Phonix Park ia Dublin ;_ 
ith the exception mentioned, the latest period at which the 
the British army have had 3 opbortanley of snare the 
of troops, or of acquiring any practical knowledge of thet 
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became all: at once as remarkable for their ficld-diseipline as for 
“nese ered tik abe transcendant courage ? Is it not even 


and, 
chester? Regence tbs pote mor 70 
is it not t that toll gurieon’ 

‘or 80,000 men, would be worse than a Capua? or petg Loe 
don out of the question, would not such a parade army make 
Cazua anywhere? Montesquiew payer fhat eal pt BOA 
eon it is equally dangerous to collect an army, with- 


‘out constant, serious, and active, bond fide duties. 
cose Lil ire hae tere ‘a revival 
the ancient’ Roman gps 
Posslly tay snscns diaiieie, nbnien wacicaeee Gt Ee 
Spat jugated world, re clove pont himself 
a theory that his probationary and. army would 
always find sufficient employment in their mil 
But human natnre tells aa ss eabiopaell that 


has not a visible, practical object, ‘ond that an army ey 
counter-marchi: 





dangerous 
it to the good sense of any reader whether, even if the finances 
and moral feeling of the country could be brought to tolerate the 
maintaining at home 100,000 infantry more thon we had immediate, 
indispensable duties for, the certain mischief would not infinitely 
oyerbalance the contingent advantage. 

But h it is true that we cannot have such strategic reviews 
fe ci sro nam ine 
ol instruction ven, wil say tr. 8 ma a 
Francis Tesd 


and i 
Lo ah peptone time, for exercise and. to suj 
the places of the troops, Such reviews and such trainings: 
ot do inueh, but they would do somothing—and at no great cost. 
na mlm me penal A 


as vest cos 
Piet bow Ueleenar Oauen atte chonne decker leatecas 
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a fair comparison with the $37 generals on the British 
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l, i the: junior 

regimental officers; but the superior ranks from liewtenant-coloncl 
ipwards proceed by seniority, AMI ce tieeg Alma W Segee ee 
: froin 


| 





28t ‘Sir Francis Head on 
ipa he eating rales bat page Nav 
pare int } orannulled, They have 





of its concluding . Here Sir Francis talks of * tho 
armies of Europe’ in contrast to the British army, 

which ho as ‘stricken in years,’ as well as *stesped 

in ignorance ;'—not a syllable haying been before said as to” 

been alleged that the mi of British regimental of 

od porrpaa vel y oeficlens yeason of their youth—and, - 

finally, ie whole of the next chapter being dedicated to | 

are 


vast - vantage + % 
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try into those of a Corps. 
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known to every one working: i go bbe of the 
ear tiene “The guns, 


mn ea 
originally cast at Carron in 1779, from which the 
Goaie aeveneaners 









‘nosh iow Sree ae whee ie hnleed 


Be rats Hw is arty - Me -yow 
po se ey geek cena a the breech of their car= 


Fy ily seat. 4 Ry Rese te det 
pc ei, two ‘he ane et a eres cet oe 
foe, to be sure, would be monstrous, 


serews—ext that 
jetimes hay deranged it action, recourse was neces 
eee nee How Sit Francis hid Geet led 
a 


f ; 
amentioning some im; foresnents which ba alages Ga’ ie 
gor’: Bare, muda Yo, ths Krall of wage hi, ieahtle 
think we could show te have been Jon ‘ago tried ‘by us and re- 
jected a8 being no improvement at , . 
besides the French have adopted an obaiely renee dase 
Stefano or which, at the time wo write, has not & 
into our service—namely; while we consecuti an 
down powder, and then shot and bore, Set h these 
Br be tl 
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‘Sit Francis Blows up ‘his ill luck Jn shis matter by telling 
Portion toe Frese tall uss pence » tape ena Ony 


we a 
ahinks that the six soconds, which be supposes might be sayed 
by simultaneous v7 fh siege = fnnorn as 





mensurate i 
Jimits, and in, particular circumstances, is of great importance; 
but steady and deliberate firing is infinitely more so. Common 
sense indeed tells us that ooh peas alta? pes 
‘ean give no practical increase o| steadiness accuracy of firing. 
The noe haste the worse speed. We would prefer one ounce of 
coolness to a ton of hurry. 

Again— a 

‘In the late war, as soon as the captain of a often enveloped 
in smoke, gave the word fire! the sailor, Sinks sniper ae to 

‘mand, after perhaps Mis quid, put the burs 
ore sola otek he her liek gate ot eet Oe eer aes 
> W e a s 

Peay we the sink a whatever tiston We tellog mad psig of 
the vessel might at the moment combine to ordain, ‘years 
eee races 1816 flint locks, which had long been on 
ero used’ [raceniagcaket into ais for ow 
navy! —p. 171. 

We cannot imagine where Sir Francis could have found 
even a colour for statement, A little 
have informed him, 
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of any serious resistance, there had been occasional, nay, 





exfd equally > : 
and ndroitness — aH e ackowledge—but/all this, we submity 
with | 
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Arr. L—1, Ueaeaesal and Domestic Poultry; their History 


and Ma . By the Rev, Edmund Saul Dixon, M.A., 
Rector of Intwood-with-Keswick, Norfolk, 2nd edition, 1850, 
2. Poultry : their Breeding, Rearing, Diseases, and Gencral 

Management. By Walter B. Dickson, 1838. 
3. per ead ot pene or, a Guide to the Por the 
Piggery. By the Author of British Husbandry, 
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4. ‘The Poultryryard : a Practical View of the best Method 
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6, q 4 Treliae on tha Beating, Rea and Fattening of Poultry. 
yes Main, ALLS, 4th editisa, 1847. 
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u tation, Breed; fea and General Management. 
By J.J. Nolan, va 1 sek 
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foot see ‘ne bintiog N 
is we preserve inding. Not 
in « hundred, whe decorates his apartment with shells, ean 
whether the living creatures they once cantained had eyes 
were fixed to the rock or drifted with the sea-weed, 
or, by an insinuating but i 
is on the vitals of other mollusks their nei 
Radiata and the rest of their allied tribes are 


peerhee and pi Mr. 
harles Darwin has been for some time past one ee 
Damaeles, and has been well nigh driven to despair by the slip- 
Periness of their character. So that we still return to our propo~ 
sition, aflirming the supreme attractions which Rineeg. oho 
offer, For what is RS saeapeiis without the birds? 
farm-yard without the poultry? What a dinner without the 
winged game, or their sufficient deputy ? : 
But then, how to indulge a taste for ornithology? In museums, 
orin books? Both of course are useful; but the best of either, when 
most wanted on the spur of the moment, are accessible to but few, 
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‘clubs — quite as much as the cost of Mr. Yarrell’s excellent * British 

Birds’ and * British Fishes’ st bearing tebe oe 

shelves of many who would like to have such pleasant 

within reach, 1 these last can be consulted at almost every Tite~ 

tory institution in the kingdom, and plenty of cheaper and less com- 

prehensive works are continually reprinted. For one great charm 
in 


startling theories from 
* Animated Nature” quite worn out, hh he makes the 
common gander take bis tum upon the nest, The literature of 
natural never becomes entirely obsolete. The costumes, 


The stuffed specimens are often sodly 
stretched to twice its natural length ; onthe not covered 
feathers, we see unreproducible colours m by pigments that 
have faced since they were applied; false feathers are i 
natural ones dyed 5 impossible attitudes assumed. It would be 
unfair to criticise severely the artist who has to mount the skin 
of a bird which he has never seen alive, and whose habits he 
can only guess at; but it may seem a curious paradox that figures 
drawn from his stuffed specimens sometimes are found to give a 
less false idea of the creatures themselves, when afterwards oculis 
:fldelitus, than do the snid specimens. We shanld, however, 
recollect that even so the engravings from certain mystic pictures 
are less unintelligible to common bere iene than the pictures them-= 
selves had been in Trafalgar Square, ‘The intermediate interpretor 
is instinctively biassed Peteaney truth. 

Books, again, on the subject which each one most affects, will 
be sure to be read as fireside pastime, Knowledge is thus ac= 
quired, but a science is not thus advanced ; information is spread, 
but the general stock is not increased, T'o do this, practice must 
aid us; ornithological work must be done; birds must be col- 
leeted, and kept, and studied. Or, better than a collection— 
far better for those of moderate ambition than the possession 
of a large menagerie at once, is it to have a succession of in- 
dividual specimens occupying a leisurely attention, tll the 
secrets are coaxed out of them. An amateur who would thus 
keep but a few pairs of finches—for the plan of retaining ouly 
single birds in captivity is alike ervel unprofitable—and jot 
down from day to day their mode of nesting, incubation, feed- 
ing their young, growth, diet, notes, &e., little nore How 
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on training. sitin Dwar tos Hea $0r of tonics ctear neve PAE, 
of hearing of them more frequently, just as he would demand 
news of a sick child that was gone from hore for country air; of 
receiving occasional baskets of and hampers of chic and 


harem, 

the full blaze of their fresh moult to the dazzled public at the 
next Midland Counties Agricultural exhibition. Fowls thus 
‘out on a visit are techni Fe ee as ey 


Esp 
peat shows. Atthe Birmingham meeting, which promises to 
if it is not already—the very first of the kind in the king- 
dom, one of the rules is— All the specimens must have been 
oni fide the of the exhibitor for at least two months 
Previous to the exhibition, with the exception of chickens which 
may have been hatched within that time, A written declaration 
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having Dees wither Recently not sere more than one in six, ID 
am rather anxious to bave the advice of others. JP, EY 
IT. + W.C. will thank some one to inform him what size 2 plece of 


remain quietly? And whether swans will devour trout? He has a 

hich there are trout, and the beauty of the water is 
with by a nasty green seum, whitch he has been 
told a swan will clear.” 

ILL. * Syleanus wishes to know if the guinen-fowl ever breeds with 
Chaat pa fowl—as a friend of his thinks that he has some hybrid 

ens.” 

IY. ‘BR. B. asks for some plan to provent pheasants from cating 
their own egg He Aas aga lon pookant whieh lays regularly every 
other day, and devours. oie sensi it is dropped. ‘used to 
lay at from five to six o'clock in the afternoon, but since he has watched 
hor closely she lays early in the he eral. She appears to lay eggs for 
the fone oe of eatin og tot 

‘A Subscriber would be obliged if the editor could suggest a 
pees efficient cure or pemtre of @ complaint in chickens six 
or eight weeks old, in which, without any previous ona, hay io 

to from their clutches, and, after lingering a fow 

“The Inquirer lately lost a fine Dorking cock unier br following 
circumstances :—For the sake of « breed between the cock and a 
ticular hen, it was bere he shut them up together, and the place 
of confinement being deficient in the means of ventilation, the cock in 
two or three days begun to droop, and, though liberated, Maint 
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countenance? We hope the signature soothed him; for certainly 
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The limited range at the command of this virtuoso was about 
twelve feet square, We wonder whether or not he would enjoy 
the inspection of a real cor farm on which a large head of 
poultry is kept, Let us hope that the little stnd of fowls has by 
lg Merten Raat 
ay aving but one—may prove courageous, 
aaite, Another anxious man writes thus :— 
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sages we baye double classical authority for the two 

facts—that the domestic goose will not sit on any eggs 

those which she herself has laid—and that the gosling must 

cautiously turned out to pasture lest he break his neck by tug~ 
ging 





which I paid for only a month ago! The outside of the organ. 
new, the crank looks different, but the barrels are the same 
which I have heard play over and over before 1’ Our own 
chief complaint, however, is that while amiable compeers 
‘in ion run 

#0 very often depose without jarring to the thing which is not. 
fredebit rer bes this aire aia bd Sagat 
sit on her eggs two months, calendar or lunar, ‘ Farming 
for Ladies" quietly tells the truth: Incubation lasts only from 
four weeks to thirty days.’ Richardson's dictum that *the 
sits nearly two months, although one is eet aay 
example of the art of making two contrary staternents in one breatl 

We bad fully meant to quote some of the portentous 

isms above relenved i but od that we cannot afford the room, 


imund Saul Dizon. If there really be such a person as Walter 
we much doubt, OF the character of the issued 


belongs to a substantial man, and moreover a substantial author. 
We were of old familiar with his work, and are delighted to see 
it republished with i eget the * ee Rid m1 
in arrangement—copious in style neat, sprig) 
without conceit or tion,” cs 4 
One of the most interesting questions connected with a 
and handled with peculiar care by this writer, is, What are 
we to regard as the origin of our various breeds of domestic 
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state from our domesticated animals. "Sonia wild animals exhibit a 9 
gree of familiarity, ‘The ato builds her nest in our windows, and 
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int and set, so as to become Cumming-Gordon’s, instead of 

'ao’s, provider. But these harassed, toiling, way-worn patriarchs 
could train for us the horse, the ass, the camel, the dog, the fowl: 
—by what process? and from what wild stock? But, with 
certain minds, the objection will not weigh much; a rational 
explanation, if wrong, is more agreeable than a religious one, if 
right. 

If our wise men would only get this ‘ wild original’ out of their 
heads, and study species, sub-species, and varieties, or whatever 
else they choose to call them, independently, and as having no 
necessary relationship or connexion with each other, from what 
trammels would they free themselves! We do not ask them to 
repudiate any expressed opinions, but simply to look upon domestic 
animals as they would on the Fauna of a newly discovered group 
of islands, and just take them as they are, without reference to 
any supposed parentage or pedigree. Let them put theory aside 
for awhile, and give us an account of wild creatures without drag- 
ging in the tame, and of tame ones without tracing them to wild. For 
we are confident that such prejudice quite warps the judgment, and 
renders observations, otherwise valuable, most unsatisfactory to the 
inquiring poultry-fancier. To exemplify what is meant we will 

e a few extracts from Mr. E. Blyth’s Remarks on M. Sunde- 
vall’s Paper on the Birds of Calcutta, in the Annals of Natural 
History, vol. xx., p. 388, Mr. Blyth—curator to the museum of 
the Asiatic Society at Calcutta—is, we are informed, an energetic 
as well as an accomplished man; but even he cannot look upon 
cocks and hens with an eye solely to their existing peculiarities, 
and with a simple belief that they are worthy of study. 

“M. Sundevall,’ he remarks, ‘might well have sought in vain for 
traces of the wild gallus Sonneratii in the domestic poultry of India, 
inasmuch as—though, curiously enough, I have found that species of 
‘South India far more easily domesticable than the Bengal jungle- 
fowl—the latter is beyond all question the exclusive aboriginal stock 
from which the whole of our domestic varieties of common poultry have 
descended.’* 


‘© Temmiuck’s deliberate opinion was very different :—‘Je ne saurais me cou- 
former aux vues de plusieurs naturalistes qui croient que la plupart de nos races 
de cogs domestiques sont issues d’une seule souche ou type, et que toutes ces dis- 
semblances que nous observons daus la taille et dans les formes particulitres de ces 
oiseaux doivent uniquement leur origine ala différence du climat, aux empreintes 
de la domesticité, & 1a maniére bizarre dont ces variétés ont été croisées, enfin au 
simple hasard, 11 est, ce me semble, plus raisonnable de recounattre dans le genre 
coq plusieurs souches ‘ou espaces premigres, dont les descendants, qui forment nos 
races particuligres, auront couservé des caractéres propres & leurs espéces, et au 
milieu desquelles on ne manquera pas de trouver des individus purs et non dégénérés. 
Plasieurs espéces primitives de cogs incounus jusqu’a ces jours, dont nous ue possédons 
point les descendants en domesticité, serviront de base & mou opinion.’— Pigeons et 
Gailinacées, tom. ii., p. 69. 
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Mr, Blyth says elsewhere -— 

© M. Sundevall is quite wi in stating that any Hindoos over 
breed fowls: the paket orn, orof an egg, i pollotion ‘even to 
the lowest caste of them,” 
Then follows the fact that the Tndo-Portuguese population do 
not turn into negroes, nor even derive * their cxbeerlingly deck 
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easy for those who think it worth while to modernize the lnm 
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indulged in the eating of these birds, still 
chickens. For the cocks, and especially those which 
vigorous, are reserved rather for stock than for the 
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the cocks are yet tender, Baa reeet their flesh is to be enu~ 
merated among the fleshes w! afford the middle sally as to 
making lean and making fat, so much praised by Galen, For it is 


easily digested, ir Lie laudable blood, it eaeie affection, 
agrees with every kind of temperament; especial! 
moderately fat, and have not yet crowed. Tor wha th 
to grow dry. With tho ancients fat hens were held in 
high esteem, so much so that C. Fannius was compelled to make a 
which forbade the serving of birds at ¢able, except a single hen, 
that one which had not been farted, Sp ORS je ‘this Law: 
the Fat Hen was passed eleven years before the third Punic war; 
adds that a mode of evasion was found out: “Cocks were fatted o1 
moistened with anilky and were approved of as 
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TiNberal ‘because he sometimes sent to his friends the: Toine of fowls 5 
but perhaps unjustly—for I should rather beliewe that he did it to 
Pere inte salite ‘Although there is bat little flesh on the back, 
yet the skin itself, and ly ina well-fed hen, is fat, and a firet~ 
rate delicacy. So that Matron in Athenmus speaks of— 
ted hens in silver dishes, 
Di , of like age, with backs like paneahes -—~ 
that Ig, as I expound it, with nice backs (dorso yratas), not with 
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1 iquor’ Th : 4 
from Apicins ee ‘ina, the best iden “ne a 
be. from Smollett’s feast after the manner of the itt ni 
aa Pickle :—Pullue parthieus + pulluis tascratus, é¢, nss0~ 
ibe fsa or sour-sauced ; /euco-zomus, or 


Oana; tract 3 and. pu 
Foatentanass al Heat Rees! He oe tol te ee 
make Monsicur Soyer’s ian lift the cap from his 
spite of such terror an old German dish must ete ‘Tt would 
make a nice variety ona Christmas supper-table :— 

‘Cut roast chickens or capons into joints, season rane 


anil spices, sovk therm in sweet wine, lay them on pikces 
white bread, also moistened with wine ; ae cold ae 
Bo not fastidious, ye modem sy ers: the proparation 

a 28 erase trae ast your blood is reall; ay Ana 
Saxon, Your ancestors had Rosana andes! agers Sore 
jelly with mutton, hare, and yenison, eceauce ie Toast pork 

and goose, Pie Soe with pig, are all parts of your German 
inheritance, s to be an instinctive craying for sa- 
Vouries amongst the So Sonos and for sweets tthe 
Northerns, A favourite Datch as 


accompaniment for 

Southey reports, is custard—-with beef they take stewed quinces.* 
At this day in Norway they bathe thoir turbot with sugared, 
cima sauce; and the Russian s the figs, 
raisins, and oranges of the Levant as much as 

rancan native does the red-herring, caviare, ickled eels, and salt 
cod that he receives from our own and still hi Jatitades, But 
to Aldrovandi again :— 

7 peter einasal i ir Lath Liat 2 ES that @ nut put 
inside a chic! far greater celerity, as Corn, 
delivered to memory; whieh, if true (and any one can without 
danger make the Cpe er would often be of great utility on the 
unexpected arrival 

‘adobe hit ti gue ihc if posting were 
not ns ubsolete as pack-saddles and Fillion No. Space remains 
fo touch upon the many queer suena ways of cooking 
but oneeastern plan demonstrates a little-known effect of centri- 
fugal force, It would be curious if Mr. Layard could illustrate 

legend 


* Celius tostifiea that the Babylonian hunters place raw ina 
sling, and whirl them round, wutil by this sort of motion are 
cooked.’—p. 301. 

To concladle—oceasional absurdities only set off Aldrovandi’s 
a a he 
* Lifey by luis Son, vol. yop. 22d. 

merits — 
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Come, then, the colours and the ground p 
re the rainbow, trick them out in alr ; 
‘Take a firm cloud, before it fall, and in it 
Catch, ere they change, the poultry of the minute, 
Bat, in the second case, we have only to ‘certain precon- 
Pee cencaeeang ser iecg ct de aclue is given 
with a ver providential ti 
ment for the benefit of mankind, ae ecoliieisenete 
into the order of thi eos jolatin 
mon observation. 





columbine. pelle pent eae Pokerrerbri of 
certain families and individuals, leaving niet ol 
the lu ok pigeon imposed ve ten etamorponed nts 
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doctrine of transmutation of in itself the 
i ee 


Stealing is more on propane: we eb 
make ot he plan oe we sce around us, rather 
than hopeful to Pic a alter the face of animated nature. 
We are thankful for a hint pea grapple Rete peal: 

us from being bews in wondering, that i pews 
mice ete ne a = abies 


thongs tony hee Ebel the hybr et 
1 with tl it 
tween bernicle and white-froated geese 


: 
FE 
ty 


, however, has instituted another most interesting ex- 
Resin The cae aad eter paman ake peta ee 
tail as far a8 we have learned ite 
‘There is a pheasant which only of Inte years bas become known 
in Europe, Phasianus versicolor = the 
pheasant. It is not mentioned by Temminck in his Pigeons et 


Gallinaeées—he probably wns a ywainted with it in Tatas 
butin his later work, the Planehas Colorden, he has both described 
and figured it very well, It is nlso- in the volume an gal- 
linaceous birds in the Naturalist’s pry (p. a8 
Pheasant. It is there accumtely described as nearly of the size 
Rit thaier dn eoecen nition lareaiae 0 
what shorter in proportion.’ feature 


that alk to be shot wi lin he of tino what 





pheasants gencration resume most frequently 

of one ft tet cmon th dt bao geoerelly anneacnd 
ration, and successively following as their number increased, 
was that of the common ett tees i whe cal 


character which, for many successive generations, distinguishes 
descendants ‘hat prpseoll item this lianas” 


gamating two distinct ori; i with 
what we have ourselves observed in the unions of dissimilar 
fowls and pigeons, There is a decided | of 


character to one parent or the other. Jere the type, or blood, 
fest se Seas eiak S eee Je A 
ing-necked, would ‘overpower obliterate it, 
Temminck adds— J 
“Te is essential to apprise naturalists that by the ring-necked phoa- 
sont I do not understand, those pheasants with arpa which, 
people the menageries of several seigneurs in 
differ from the common pheasant by their white collar; they are the 
bik of the two piles species, bes on at and common phea- 
vant, and form only a race which perpetuates itself for some time,’ 
He does not say  constanily’ or ‘always'—which ought to be the 
ste He use to: bebeve Hs pombe cvtelae ab aheelee 2 be 
any explanation of the diversities of species now 
fauna of the world, It is quite words with me i 
give the name of ‘ species’ to any i set of forms, and 
‘then to deduce the fact of its originality or non-originality from 
the circumstance of its producing, or not, pce with another 


the experience of ce Nome sees 
manence of such fertile hybrids than for it, Hence the city 
desire to continue them for several = shi eth ‘em= 
minck, writing before these questions: attained the importance 
which Hy sttachod %0 thar wn or had been applied as they are 
LEEDS ANTE CAE 
‘This not always a consequence of an toe 


‘when individuals of these wee 
min A diese, teh 
VOL, LXXXVIIT. NO. CLAXVI. 2B impotence 
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Women did not, in fact, «mould the spi a ae century 
so a8 to bring about the great’ ile whieh it closed = 
“many of them’ certainly *shared in the fullest extent the errors 
and crimes ' of that movement, but it was because society, radically 
debased, was al iapormaeh) to ite ruin that women stained or even 


‘alk Sida Pear 
ever rbonatbal monacha abe (and our xthoreneoniai 
ready to ae the claim) to be the guide and weer of 
Progress. contributions to the and 
‘enjoyments of civilized life we gratefully admit, but, if it be 
seriously contended that she has led the way to moral and political 
improvement, the page of oe will disprove the assertion. 
While the straggle between Ii and ‘ism: presen 
ing in the mixed constitutions of feudal it was 
that by her example and influence decided mnreiaee ty fag 
of absolute power. Madame de Stail falaly prostate 
fisin in Christendom to be the growth of days. If = 
trae, however, it must follow that neither the reformation in 
religion nor the invention of printing had the favourable effect 
on the development of civil liberty which has so often been 
attributed to them, It is certain that in the first instance printi 
by its rapid dissemination of the Roman law, contributed ly 
to counteract ideas of constitutional freedom, and that for a long 
while authority succeeded in securing for itself the chief use of 
this new and formidable engine, It is also certain that di 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Spain, France, and the Pri 
piecieo of Germany possessed constitutions of which they were 
rwards deprived, oben at times the sovereigns could 
neither command the blind obedience of cal subjects nor 
their hands in their at achiavelli, in one 
his political decantlevcite ‘Phone, Spat al as alike 
limited monarchies, Cardinal Richelieu, bent on humbling the 
pride of Austria and. penis ex of France abroad, found it 
Necessary to crush the f at home. He was emi~ 
successful; but the means he used Jaid the os for 


It has been the fashion to cancun iaseatarnitor to the: ‘pro- 
fligacy and mismanagement of the regency. But Richelieu ivwas 
wwho effected amore important revolution than the Regent could ever 
have accomplished : he Fehr raid haat 
from the of their uence, and, by exposing them 
to the iecpuoaneftie eosaks converted a high igh-spirited gentry 
into a mob of hungry courtiers. Mazarin 
‘The feudal of the nobles, which had been impaired. 
the dofeat of the +, was annihilated during the snigges 
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sisted in # pre-eminence of servility. ~ 
The i fleece GE Erance-cn-gurrvondin postion Scarpa 
Laney ition, extent, and wealth, must at all times be 
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ecoming more grave and decent under his example 

vol. i, p. 83) ; and though be does not deny any of his ‘ foibles” 

for that is the Duke’s gentle term), he speaks with undisguised 

admiration of the‘ délicieux pate seb cone rae ee 

his licentiousness was held up not asa to be pardoned, 

but as a virtue to be commended. Racine with delicacy, and 
homage 





dressed in 

blic: a prince of the blood handed him his shirt; anoble duke 
Feta. the mirror while he shaved; nor did he ever commit his 
dignity by a single hasty or imprudent word. ‘Silencieux et 
mesuré,’ as St. Simon describes him—his minutest actions en- 


he was never relieved. To the eyes of his contemporaries, though 
byno means a tall man, his stature seemed majestic. So complete 
was his empire, that it extended over the minds of his subjects; 
the course of business, the voice of nature, and the vio 
‘even of the passions were stilled at his command ; ‘mourners 
dried their tears to appear at his levee, and the | lover left 
‘the object of his affections to hurry to Versailles to watch the 
‘movements of the great King. 

‘Ibis to the eighteenth century that Miss Kavanagh confines her 





i ‘The ia to the u for bis beroit 
Me ee ee 
Court, before whieh it was originally A 


observations ;— 
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did not altogether ed Ue 4 
humanity, or it may es her i of eee ‘s 
the cri racti Huguenots, she incurred the dis- 


‘The true character of this extraordinary woman will be gathered 
neither from the panegyries of her admirers nar from the censures 
of her more aumerous enemies, ‘ Toujours dans Ia contrainte” 
(writes Duclos) ‘d'abord pour subsister, ensuite pour s'élevor, 
enfin pour régner, elle ne fut jamais heureuse, ct n'a mérité l'excts 
ni des satires ni des é¢loges dont elle a été Vobjet.” The 
Abbé Auger says: ‘La cansidération a 616 tout a In fois sa 
fin et son moyen;’ and she herself, in spite of her habitual 
reserve, has, in several of her familiar letters, confirmed this acute 
and comprehensive remark, Her vanity made Py rhe and 
talkative vanity is never cautious. *L’envie de faire un nom 
était ma passion,’ she observes in one of her confidential com- 
munications to her pupils at St. Cyr, She might included 
among ber folehuss another form of self-love, too subtle perhaps 
to be readily detected even by herself, and certainly too ridicu= 
lous to be acknowledged ;—the insatiable vanity, we aes which 
ever made her desire wpe asian own sense of 
duty no less than to the injustice or selfishness of others. Even 





in. gratifying her own sae nea Pig Soe 
unless she the sacrificing 
She is never = Uc fersemeore her early life. Her 








ation that might nt him to a.warmer remembrance 
is conyeyed in her to “ee pauvre epee After the 
death of her mother she had been left wholly dependent on the 
reluctant charity of an avaricious relation, de Neuillant, 
* tis well known, that the rem is induced the king to rrake hit 
tod de Maintenon of 
Rea cosmo lead iy of tn failed ove in hor aunts 


0 displace him. 
aril Her 





ae te ap ii, Y 
iim gore aa z 
mous dit t Sear: 
(saeesnpeieecernaest We ape fe chan c 
second yaraaiee fragt 


ramen oh us 
temptations » and. it is'no small 
numerous enemies le to fiz any 


moi-mé@me: ams 2 
muivaient paree que j'avais de la beauté et les graces de la 
fetes fl on cncpateee 


Mt. Je voulais Pétre de tout le Sonde hie pide p-19l. eae 


ae 
pomames ee nent aligions, 


* Mademoivetle de Lanclon, wher questioned ax fo her belief al 
pa a ple rad oitey dente Tiersen i in, 






pace rborse hewn bai —— who had made San 
@ vast sacrifice ide to obtain ber. * Ne voyervous | 

writes to Madame do Maisonfort, ‘que airerosiaritveisa 
dans une fortune qu'on aurait eu peine ey contro 
aoe ft er i succomber? To 


maartte ly 
y. Forgetting her pi saree eeu Prmron- 
and retirement, she bewails ap seclusion ‘to which she is con- 
demned at court. Capel ci ot net 
Princesse des Ursins, st lonewpena 


her niece, the Duke aie and even the Duchess of 
the children of her adoption and her affection, are seme ioe 
her constant censure, er ta ceri etal mec 
virtues, are with all the of 2 
sees Siecle terest 
Catholic Church she had fullyembraced its most comfortable and 
convenient tenets—implicit relianee on its in! , and the 
compe esponaiiy of br diver 1 Tf fora moment she listened 
of Madame Guyon and the Quictists, irwas 
tthe she was ignorant that the Church condemned them.* 
erred,” she said, * because I did not know the danger—but T has- 
tened to. recant, and entreated my directors to enlighten my 
norance.’ Her blind obedience was her weapon and her ‘eter 
but yet, when holding up her own picty to the imitation of her 


SS ee 








ee ete ponte errs 
“eiperrwan latins Ne een ee 






gaicty. dari A k 
patron of , and the age and | on 
the Duchess of SRG pentose " 
-ner of diversions. So little rigorous was Louis hi 

he posit gambling. M de St. Simon | 






‘he positi ang. M Ma 
that be li Salome oeailee ea none hs 
and when on eo pand tn Lge” 

a hes practice, the King, indignant that y 

reach his , desired that the stakes: b 
resumed. in ippeared 


ee made crab ipnebes inte 
; her object, on the contrary, was to engage 
‘to: fie! amusement “in them ‘ad. to divert bis 

lic affairs, * Elle cherchoit inuti ia 


spected the virtue he did not imitate. It is undeniable that be 
become unpopular—but he had also become unfortunate— 


fe ¥ ly | 
even agitate vin dia, ballad Linea 
had ‘ 
and with the French people misfortune was ever the | 
crimes. It was while he gave scandal as ite, whilst 
j rt the treasure, that 


‘to recruit the exhausted finances—thi 
‘affections of his subjects, and, we fear we must add, i 
the contempt of posterity, «Lignorance. et, la. foi - 


Al 
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Voltaire, ‘ternirent, dans ses dernitres années, cinquante ans de 
gloire ot de ritds,"* 

‘The death-bed of this great prince exhibited an it 
spectacle of human baseness; bis last moments were 
by the desertion of his children and of the wife on whose grati- 
tude he had such claims, In their Lek treat st 

his partis with unwon! ; he thanked 
force Liter Si St she had tolerated his defects and 
for the affection she had ever shown him; he regretted death 
principally, be told her, beeause it separated him from her— 
but,” he added with pious confidence, ‘we shall soon meet, I 
trust, to part no more.’ She hurried from his couch and even 
from the palace; her anger, which was but partially concealed 
in his presence, broke out when she left his chamber— Voyez 
le Sota: qu'il me donne!’ she said to Bolduc the a 
a 3 ‘cet homme-la n’a jamais aimé que lui, + 
lind never forgiven the pride or indifference which resisted her 
desire to be acknowl; as Queen, and during the period 
of her influence she took an and sullen pride in a total 
neglect of her worldly interests. fore the King’s death even 
she retired to St. Cyr, and there the Regent respectfully visited 
her immediately after that event, and provided her with 
maintenance, Never does that prince appear more ami than 
when showing such humane attentions to one he had been taught 
to consider his enemy, nor, we must add, did M. de St. Simon 
ever pen a sentence more vindictive and unfeeling than when 
censuring such forbearance and generosity, 

We know not whether it was a misfortune for France that the 
Dake of Burgundy (afterwards Dauphin) did not survive his grand- 
father, but the young heir himself was probably spared infinite 
disappointment and sorrow. His country and his age were alike 
unworthy of him and incapable of appreciating his qualities. The 
glimpses that contemporary memoirs afford of him reveal a 
phoenix in his fans and nation, Endowed with good abilities, 
which were carefully improved by the instructions of Fi 
he seems to have promised everything that is aminble ina man 
and estimable in a prince: had he succeeded to the throne, he 
might perbaps have united all the virtues of Louis XVI, to the 
j' vent and firmness which that sovereign wanted. If France 
could have been saved, if its government could have been re~ 
formed, and if its corrapt society could have been regenerated, 


* Note to the Mémoiren de edition of 1807. 
This aveodote in told fen l i 
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the profligacy of the capital. The young king, however, : 

Se ee a ae aan Rawr 
confessor secured him no esteem ; Se ee Ea 
Jarities were visited with no censure. It was in the midst of hi 
most unbridled folly, when. Bis lle se heen poe ‘illness, that 


of the age” aspired foremost i them incense. 
‘Helios an fe Tantastic sophisms ‘atta de Pompadour's 
tril beauty ‘Tor king me gloriiel the aneoured no 
same frail beanty., ing was glori i 

in the mide of bis sola eae at 

ration of his people, under the name of Trajan, in the theatres 
of Paris.” Amidst such indications of publicsentiment, a pene 


him for not standing forward as a m¢ jut the phi- 
whoseself-iiposed office it was to enlighten the age, di 
not content themselves with an ii inst i 


i bier for general. pope 
Jarity. So strong was this im, in favour of the ‘esprits forts’ 
that we almost, think thoy lop noma of fia praxigs evan Jat, an 
= ity in judging them is fearful of incurring shat stigma 

iu) wi 

own part we care not what is thought of our taste, but we confess 
the wit of the Encyclopédistes has little charm for us—nor do 
we believe that, in honest truth, we are singular. Diderot, 
D’Alembert, Helvetias, Holbach, with a host of others, have 
Joft voluminous works which fill the French compartment in our 
libraries, but which we suspect are rarcly read, and still more 
rarely admired, even by those who share their opinions. 





‘Le Temple de 1a Gloire’—Aner the Voltaire placed Wirnself im 
‘the king's way: ax he was leaving his bos, and, not addressed, committed the 
wleciem of ‘fret, Trajan eit content?" with a 
nence that he would bave ridiculed in another, “The king, whv never ™ 
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iat We find each author morbidly jealous of the literar 
and social success of bis competitors. Voltaire loaded May 
with ridicule—he was at open war with Rousseau ; the hand of this 
Jast was raised against all men. Voltaire and the King of Prussia 
amused their contemporaries by showing with what 
coarseness philosophers can vity each other when their 
vanity is wounded, Nor did ‘Woman in France’ avoid 
unamiable controversies. Every coterie bad its envious feuds 
within, and a regular warfare without, Each presiding Indy \ 
desixous at any cost to humble her rival, and to seduce her su 
jects from their allegiance. Voltaire himself tells us how mi 





* The intolerance of this society was most bigoted. Mads Geofhia was 

Sere ae al eee Kat ae eee atligsd oalios kes eeeeaaa 
‘arly morning, and to make amignsdons with her confesot, ros 
+ Sev out A5th No. whero this subject is treaged at some length in an article on 
the Semis of Mad, de Gratigny. on 
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his favour with Mad. de ipadour—to whom be owed his place 
in the Academy and gee as nie 
incensed his brother wits. In the Mémpires de ma Vie we 
*Des que j'eus Vair d’un homme heureux tous mes confrire 
Jes beaux esprits de Paris, se déchaingrent contre moi avec 
toute Lanimosité et Tacharnement quills devaient ayoir contre 


relqu’an & qui on donnait les récai ju'il méritais” 
ct hea qui on donnait les récampenses qt mé 








fe surinise, however, that Miss overrates the degree 
of influence upon public opinion which the writers of France in 
the eighteenth century act , at lenst as much as that 
exercised by ils women over writers, Our readers will 


not be startled, we hope, should we express a doubt whether the 
press in France bas really—in the highest sense of the 
term—guided the public mind atall, Tx it not the fact that in 
all cases the success and so-called influence of literary men 
depended ap the timely adoption and the adroit adulation of 
views and feclings already popular? In every work of long 
continuance the fluctuations of current opinion inay be traced as 
affecting the tone of the text ; and many instances could be cited 
in which writers of some name have abruptly veered round at 
the signal of a change in the public mind, in utter scorn of that 
consistency which, though essential in England to the xepatation 
ofan author, is still but lightly valued in France, 

The clever writers of the age immediately ding the Revo- 
Tution were mostly adventurers of humble birth and loose manners, 
who flattered the vices they practised, and reviled the religi 
condemned them. If they sometimes auacked civil authority, it was 
with too little sincerity, and on points too mmute and uni 
to produce any practical result, ‘They lind no serious plans for re~ 
form. They have sins enough toanswer for; it would be unjust to 
Tay to their charge the overthrow of social order. The true or snain 
sources of the prevalent discontent are, we believe, fairly enough 
described in Miss Kayanagh’s own introductory chapter :— 

‘The Frevch Parliament envied the authors of the Es » Com= 
mons; similar foelings pervaded every class: the nobles felt wounded 
# ie servility to, mio they were big eer ra the 

igher olenzy submitt patiently to 1 ec authority 5 
Be tks Det tar or Wrergencie: Hiaital the scolds seek pee, 
because they saw them, though weak and powerless, in possession of 
‘the most valuable privile, ‘Had the upper classes been stroug and 
‘active; tho hardiNigeould mot" have. Deco feltea''mash’y tin lopiolat 
practical life teaches that power and privilege must associate; but they 
‘were feeble ani corrupt. All that was left of the old feudal system 
was the inequality of ranks.’—vol. i. p. 20, 

When throughout a community there is such a deep-rooted and 

VOL, LXXXVIIIL. NO, CLXXYVI. zc widely- 
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of theire: abilities ?- Those who are removed from 
Nicdcaltg ttre’ of pence maces ont ang arse 
have no excuse for remaining under the spell. We doubt not 
that some of Miss 's ladies many of the 
charms she attributes to them, and that theit personal qualifica— 
tions no less than other attractions of their drawing-rooms account 
for the indulgence with which their conduct was regarded—but 
several of them have, unfortunately, gratified their enemies by 
“writing a book,” and in these ‘books’ we own we can discover 
Tittle or nothing to justify the admiration of their contemporaries. 
We cannot be persuaded into reading a dull volume because we 
are told that the writer was once a a prete woman, 

Madame Du Deffand, one of the ‘A ne sk 
Possessed wit, sense, and tase; ittle m, ever, 
is ‘ible in her letiers, Te world Cag lire 
than ordinary talent to adorn such a theme os ich occu~ 
pies her longest—namely, the Jove of a blind old wornan for a 
selfish coxcomb some thirty years her junior, to whom she ad- 
dresses these her importunate epistles. Even when the undis- 
guised weariness of her correspondent induces her to drop this 
‘ungtacious subject, we still find little to commend ; her style of 
narrative is dry—the verses with which her pages are int 
are the contributions of literary friends—her judgment of contem= 
porary merit is unsound and capricious, and of books generally, is 
contemptible. Her infirmities would naturally make her an object 
of pity—but she betrays impatience, discontent, ingratitude, and 
seoms at war with her fot rather because she could not command 
perpetual youth and good looks than because she was blind and 
solitary. 

Nor gh i confess it, may Here, her famous 

» de i wi so 2 ‘ite with our 
cr ih Her Pere ge and ta tal ject and unkindness 
of her parents and early patrons, were, we allow, misfortunes well 
calculated to make adeep impression on her character. “The world 
had not been ber friend, and she never walked by the world’s law. 
The circumstances of her rivalry and final quarrel with Madame 
Du Deffand must seem unpardonable when the easlier history of 
their connexion is considered—but ber far heavier fault was 10 
D'Alembert, to whom she owed a home when forced to quit 
that of her protectress, and whose disinterosted she 








hl es = ete 
own contemporaries, irom their biographer (M. 
Jules Jann), Miss adopts the convenient waiter Ge 


the liaison between these two celebrated persons was innozent, 
and she hardly seems to aa ‘there was anything objection- 
c able 


i] 
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and upon these terms Mlle. de Lespinasse and D'A 

ater be Be this as it may (a most 

tainly !), while living ‘sd with D’Alembert, 

to be married to the Marquis de 

was ‘dying for her love in Spray abe creas 
who recently visi 


i 
5 
: 


y ss 
appeals of elderly nymphs to relactant Damons seldom stir 
sympathies. T! eel D'Alembert,’ who was so ae 


‘majora :— ‘ ~~ 
« Thore is a. social ‘ing in the character and destiny of o 
coolaslis da plane at tould tot be Srgottens. Tha eelia 
preceding piee mi acts al iat ra Rear go be loved in 

grown to her, nssealy rations 
eeu Gececrscy risa A Uisikics shiked, not’ Kaeoinaconee ae 
‘olpes of the age it ean beeamse she ohank Irom, expose Meee 
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bees dlue od. nuk protest agalnst the conventional 
«How many, Li ren a ae 


hastens 

the universal ! Democracy, however mistaken in the forms 
it may assume, is but the open expression of the long and unknown 
sufferings of the multitude, ‘Thus when the great crises are at 
every token of the times assumes new interest, and there may be 
deep significance even in the hidden sorrows of & lonely wom 
heart,’—vol. i. p. 254, 


jan's 


Jt is rather by the patronage than the exclusion of these two 
distinguished malcontents that we would illustrate the profound 
eT of French society, Rousseau, in spite of the im- 
mi and indecent strain of his writings, his low and pro~ 
fligate habits, his ever-festering vanity, and his base anaes 
titude, was the object of most indefatigable kindness—he 
found friends whom no ill-treatment alienate; and Made- 
moiselle de Lespinasse, notwithstanding her mode of living— 
Eee pet able olga tes |, ifnot the moral sense 
of society, at least its regard for all di ceived a pension 
from the Crown, and was not tolerated only in good company, 
but courted and eee it till her death. We know not whar 
more could be accomplished for them. The insane conceit of the 
man could never have been satisfied unless he became the sole 
object of universal attention; and the ‘lonely woman’ seems to 
have tumed sick of the world only: because she was not endowed 
with the power of attracting a continual succession of lovers. 
‘These are not misfortunes 

“That either laws or kings can cause or cure,’ 

We have no intention of following Miss Kavanagh through the 
monotonous biographies her volumes contain, We trace every= 
where, with fow shades of variety, the same frailty in the women, 
the same vanity in the men, and the same Spee in both. 
The husbands (we cannot call them injured hu 3) are ge~ 
nerally the friends he ee of the lovers; bat these in 
their turn are betrayed ; if some com} ious visitings 
occasionally assail their mistresses, it is Ee ike injury in 
been on them, and not lle wb hse their vows had been 
plighted; and so little was all this profligacy excused by passion 
a jealousy figures very rarely in heartless inciges Yer 
it was this Vile society that was vaunted by Voltaire, not for its 
witand cleverness, but for its virtue; and be it was who defended 

the 
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tic remonstrances of the 


we 
ete Air Sony beeen! 
piped ee higher birth and 
siventres, when tr ber ura yn, se ered 
with Voltaire, which lasted, with occasional interrup 
death, about fiftecn years afterwards, Miss Kayar 


Agta Bit He Yee ei tii 058. = + 
A epaties Neh elds ree time, and ee 
on 


decks er dei wp hi charity, it 
be for her readers to judge, Vs frequently 
his mistress and her husband to Cirey, where the lovers bi 

ee oie nen their own use, with great ene and splen- 


and the sull more uphill tas! EE ORES SDE 
Nature had not beea over-gracious. ca 
paca: was ridiculed by Voltaire, sie termed. 
lewton-Pompon-Chitelet; and other contemporaries: eae 
ness both to her love of dress and her bad taste in its 





ment. While she was thus |, the gentleman on 
Sead which : ral the etd cy ot 

u TANce, 
ax the literary coterie of bis Aspnsia, she pat 








* Seo Correspondance Littéraire de Grimen, vol. vii. p. 401. 


those 


those amorous interludes which caused the 

Jess uneasiness than her bad ‘Had their alliance beenone 
degree less convenient to either, it would in all 

been dissolved, Their quarrels were while they, 


reciprocally complained af * venity . selfishness,’ the philaso- 
a te heard delve dat he woul wacom amy fat 
which delivered him from his domestic £ + a 





inquiries; * il me l'a we! ra lui ae ‘The arrival 
of another interrupted the conversation and diverted the 
course of the mourners thoughts, ‘The new visitor had some 
whimsical anecdote to relate, and the inconsolable arena sc 


and the former t 
share in the mischief, 





we believe, that kings’ 
folks’ corn. In these liberalized days we will not venture to assert 
so much ; pas pal a ee eas p 


Se ga mame ly sores 


lessors, ec tn he knew it to be 
eco of a good education were not forgotien 
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Louis XVI. Petes nal cibronai interested reformer 
dominions, M. Necker, the most deluded and delusive of minis= 
ters, harried on, however unintentionally, the a’ 
catastrophe, by his bad advice and worse measures; andthe 
fluence of his wife, and 5 eae of bis young daughter, 
neither to strengthen his judgment nor to support his prin= 
ciples. ‘The position of Madame Necker, no doubt, would have: 
required more discretion than most women possess, i the 
rogal 
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Sppalneeaae Calvinist must have found herself nn ener 
of ber element in the gay salons and amidst the lively rakes of 
Paris. They must, however, have exercised no slight influence over 
her, and she must have not infrequently lost sightof the: 

of that ‘austere virtue’ for which Miss Kavanagh (ii. 39). 

her credit :—never more—whether as a republican or as Chris 
tian—than when she headed a subscription (p. 34) for the pur- 
pose of raising a statue to Voltaire during: his life-time, 7 

Necker advised the convocation of the States-Genoral, and 
that step with others equally imprudent precipitated the revo~ 
lution. A revolution was, we belicve, inevitable: 

“A thousand horrid prodigies foretold it: 
A feeble government, eluded Inws, . 
A factious populace, luxurious nobles, vr 
And all the maladies of sinking states.’ . 
But hardly, had the friends of monarchy actually tnken counsel 
from its foes, could they have chosen a course more ruinous than 
that which they |. The Pies was equally infatu- 
ated, and burried blindly forward to his own destraction. But his 
weakness was his heaviest fault. His friends could place no 
reliance on his promises of resistance, and others knew that 
by perseverance they could extort any concessions. He knew 
nothing of the character of his », and he never penetrated 
the of his advisers. He fell because he was too honest 
forthe Emenee he lived and the nation he was appointed 
to govern, 

‘The power of the Queen, and the use she made of it, have been 
exaggerated nnd misrepresented. Her alleged extravagance, the 
secret recordsof the treasury (since published disprove, no less than 
facts disprove the all extent of her influence. The Cabinet 
first formed by the King on his accession, and the immediate 
restoration of the usurpit ‘liament, can hardly be all ees 
to have met her ay eagoeerst ifthe Archbishop of Toulouse 
enjoyed more of her favour than the specious Turgot, he had, not 
less than Turgot, the more potent su} of Voltaire and the phi- 
losophers, whose flatterer and disciple he had been, Jtis notorious 
that she had great expectations from the financial schemes of 
Necker; and, though she might not like the man, ele y 
did not oppose his nomination to the ministry. But he was a 
Calvinist, and as such he was excluded ‘from enjoying the usual 
trappings of high office. The religious prejudices of the King were 
more adverse than the Queen's si respect for etiquette to the 
ridiculous pretensions of the vain ‘roturier,” who, not contented, 
with the reality of power, coveted also the glittering shows of 
it, and who—bred a republican, and aspiring to the name of a 

savant— 


acmblo—bad she.even gratified her ensinies by i 
fooldtovetae daaselede” ie 


i ‘hich, ati ith Miss Kay 
Se seen ee 
‘¢ cannot join the biographer im 
condemning her for not receiving into her intimacy some of 


cet, Necker, and de Siiel (ji. 94), notwithstanding 
pa enelaesa and the genius of the last, were desirable 


Miss Kay could hardl, instance of 
wanagh, ly produce an greater 


female 
‘The sufferings of Marie Antoinette date long before she became 
a captive menaced with an ignominious death. Almost from her 
first cote in wang son hoc, ooh peeiore 


levelled. We Lae cite the evidence of ise Kavanagh, who 
is little inclined to favour this princess :— 


“ When she walked in the gardens of St. Cloud, the very children 
followed and insulted her. Allusions her were eager seized in 
every theatre, and the lieutenant of had to beg that she would no 
Tongericeman(c Paris, as he could not answer for the consequences of her 
presence, Every class seemed bent on veils akac hee the rari of 
the nation: the nobles ealumniated hor; the people called 
Deficit. Marie Autoinetts bore all in haughty clasoy Chae every 


fer beauty, once so fresh and dazzling, ral fe fuled away : her cheek 
eee le and thin; he rae a bat ea 
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her till 
murdered and tort before her eyes. The 
was not the bitterest of her sorrows: ber child was to 
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was decided on :— , <= 
* The officers of the Convention who came to execate thelr' 


never saw him again.’—ii, 208. - 
Tt would have been well had the Queen resisted the 
stinets of nature, and suffered her child to be butchered in 
arms, Miss Kavanagh says she was not aware of all the tor 
which were inflicted by Simon on the pe She | 

3. by a refinement of eruclty, for which we can find 
parallel, she was forced to witness the process of his 
‘and to bear the insults he was compelled to offer her. 


: the infinite and boundless reach > 
Of mercy” «4 
are the of that crime ; most of them suffered for it here 
in the flesh, but the deathless reproach of the nation that ° 


it has not been expiated, Years of blood have not sufliced to 

wipe it off, and a retribution, we fear, is yet in store, | 

da en Graal act a Kesramgh repeats the 

‘the crimes of the Revolution are the crimes of the few.’ If 

Be 80, what exeute is ake the Saf averting 

wl lerated—nay ese crimes: re we to 

eae eine ton a iar nation of the cali fh 

the daily spect with secret. repini ich they 

didnt dare 10 manifest? We know ott th nao wil cep 

this ;_but, in our opinion, that dark period exhibits the 

Sade peopl ta eh elaet cr Conlon gblo ne aca al 
With the heroines of the revolution here Nea we have still 





her 
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her mind had been. stren, and her taste formed by the 
pees of Voltaire and Vi the Nouvelle Héloise, the 
emoirs of the Chevalier de Faublas. The murdet, which bas 
found so many to admire it, was that of an atrocious yillai 
but this is no apology for her, She bad not the excuse (if it 
be any) of personal injury to avenge—she had not even any 
acquaintance with Marat: she was, moreover, a still bolder free~ 
thinker and a not less zealous republican than her vietim. We 
could also have wished that Miss Kavanngh had left to the sane 
candid and yeracious historian the privilege of pronouncing the 
panegyrics of Théroigne de Méricourt and 
“ Of that great woman, Roland's blameloas wife’—* 
Kindred souls, allied in their ardent republican aspirations, reli~ 
gious independence, and perhaps moral purity. ‘The first led the 
troop of drunken rioters to assail the palace at Versailles, and the 
latter regretied that she could not personally enjoy the spectacle of 
royal humiliation, These women, so closely resembling each other, 
were doomed to different fates—the one died impenitent on the 
scaffold she bad contributed to raise—the other passed from a 
penitentiary to a madhouse, where she closed her life in raving 


Dee 

ere 1s no relief in the chapters of this tragic volume, How 
mitigated are the sufferings of Mde. Roland in comparison with 
those of Marie Antoinette | Miss Kavanagh ascribes the patience 
and silent dignity exhibited by the Queen during her long trial to 
pride. Pride she had, no doubt—it was in her blood ;—but 
we still think they might with more justice be traced to that 
sense of religion which never deserted her. Mde. Roland had no 
such mouitor during her prosperity, and no such support in her 
evil hour. Her firmness might with more propriety be ascribed 
to pride, since she with haughty scorn all religious 
assistance and comfort, To us in the hideous phantasmagoria of 
the French Revolution there is no figure more repelling thon that 
of this unfeeling woman—one who shared the weaknesses of her 
sex without ils redeeming virtues, and who, in the solitude of her 
prison, could survey the ruin and misery she had helped to make, 
not only without remorse, but with triumph, ‘The unfortunate 
and erring Madame da Barry lost her ile for atiempting to 
minister to the wants of the royal family in their captivity. The 
beautiful Dauphiness, in her brief young day of conscious dig- 
nity and unimpeached innocence, had turned with ill-disguised 
contempt from the minion of her busband’s grandfather: it was 
this guilty being who, inthe hour of was found reaily to face 


* W, Taylor's Ode on the United Iristznen, 
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‘a man of stron; enecagth lp? 
selfdenying; in many respects the Fin te french 


Calas sat hapa 
inaensi imost @ poli ‘or 

same reason he was uncompromising, papa odpm IV 
the ally fees moors, gully. en, cold el ‘Their motives were 


We read such passages as these with a disapprobation more pro~ 
found than we are altogether willing to ex; when they come 
from a Jady. ‘The affectation of candour, wi our own interests 
and passionsare not even remotely concerned, is mere cant; whea 
applied to the crimes and vices of the party we wish to favour, the 
artifice is as transparent as odious, What the motives of men may 
be it is not for us todecide : we can only judge them by their acts ; 
and common sense, as well as the interests of society, are out- 
raged when good motives are assigned to wicked deeds, and virtues 
are attributed to men conspicuous for the violation of e 
precept of humanity or even of natural instinct, ‘It is difi- 
cult to judge such characters See. Where are there ‘such. 
deans The most depraved of whom history furnishes 

* Both Miss Kavanagh and M. Lamnrtine endeavour to ealist our aympathien for 
Mavlame Roland, te descriptions of her beauty and. to ler 

waleharms. We must observe that mo eeprescutation we have ever set of that 

yu thir eulogy, am we think the hardy lsrawn, and wot usnightly por 
alle eee Ne ad Rinne ree apeiron 
fang of the engravings che has gieea tonne of fem ere Itkely 10 suggert much 
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stances as erga stim spine oe 
Rhee prr pee See ye See of Mens 
‘let and D'Houdetot), who: Pree epee 

the last ofthe fut Loan RY Like profligates 

he despised sex, and when the ‘dévouement’ of women 

during these melancholy scenes was commended in his presence, 

Ihe replied ' Ves déronement’ i the fabian" Wernesets bone 

ever observe, while conceding to Miss Kavanagh that women 

exhibited throughout enon gery eee eee 

edness, and courage than the men, yet still this period is less 

mr er aie gy any rode ai 


of the century their influence failed to improve the it 
peel eb pore of society 5 sh nih te ot tnd 
atill Less in softening and bumanising nif it 
proved that in both such influence was not exerted to in= 
erease the prevalent mischief, She adduces numerous traits of 
humanity among females of Vitec Remnprerae e 
the revolution—no one supposes that werealtogether unsexed 
—but that they were sometimes successful in wheedling a life 
from a lover would not prove their Luo rma had that 
iatisanchy really iecisted nd boon the whole 
‘course of patriotic murders should Ah eres sri ar 
Femonstrances. Nor yet can we think that Miss Kayanagh ad= 
jee ine Seem Le ee Eon 
under persecution. If she does not greatly cece we 
would inf hope), the conduct of aes’ in the Noster 
Presents a picture rather of levity than of firmness, i 
did the survivors exhibit more taste and discretion: the gaieti 
dod llanis ofthe pisonre te ls feine than he fess 
that followed their release :— 

“Theda ft reign of tar ave eel old in hi uote 
ae when their friends apd nae ‘none but near relations 
Ree nae ont can dance, These bals des victimes have great snecess’— 

Lp. 


The admitted «frivolity * of ‘society? in the earlier 

century is not contrasted, we think, quite so unfa ive Mis 
wanagh means it to be, with the political tone 

its close. Socioty (we mean the assemblage prieasnratn| 

sexes in large cities for the ree amusement) need not be 
WOL, LXXXVIIT, NO, CLXXVI, regarded. 
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‘spring from and decay ; and if institutions: 

is @ power of truth in the heart of san which cannot 
our observes, (p. 154.) Well, shen, 
been the upshot ? France, us. 

point to any great accession of manly spirit, of political 
or generous iness—ine 


— a public bate How will erp 
eto confound ditincslous character, andl 10, level 








the scaffold 5 

perished in the 
their sear teas Lae heir 
ir own country, wo countenance by their presence: 
the crimes which they had no means of preventing, When military 
had crushed the revolution Rocoeth its iron heel, many: 
refused to benefit by the offered patronage of the dictator, 
and preferred banishment. to sanctioning the exclusion: 
of their legitimate monarch, the fall of that stera tyranny, 
when the infatuated folly of the Elder Bourbons again closed 
in exile, some few true-hearted servants still gathered round 
the feeble pri few faithful troops shed their blood in hi: 
defence and protected his retreat from insult. Another 
—‘la meilleure des républiques,’ as it was then cal 
erected—with a very general cheer of approbation, but 
without that disgranetud show of unanimity has since 
affected. Some few at least of the creatures of 
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ber Parr 
‘most extravagant excesses, After adverting to the old civil wars 
of France, in themselves so drendful, he why she recovered: 
80 quickly from their effects :— 


mind in their country. A conscious dignity, a nol ide, a generous 
ee Ue ga sha 
shattered, existed, All the prizes of honour 


the foot of the Pyrences.’ Nor is bis evidence less valuable in 
tracing the profound immorality of the public men 
to the same caus. A on fie tae gece ae 
movement followed this observation—each di 

some brief of juss contempt. To mere 
With revolution he attributed the indifference of the country 
own fall, and the alacrity with which it had so soon 
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1¢ countr} Y id, ‘ whit more vanit 
Shor rerialsees atabics replace palaol oe 
ciples—and where a Jove of office is stronger than the respect for 
‘national institutions,” a 
It was the boast of the orators and managers of the commotion 


—three hours had sufficed for their own, and any future ebange 
anust be achieved in Jess than three Pte a if 


Bonen ane 3 ondary ar “ares, boaslel og Anepleaty cee 
er of the mob to trample on law, At aes indeed, 
Ee ei of memnis sas the assassination of a visier, a 
massacre, perhaps, in the seraglio, and the revolution is complete; 
‘but what part of Christendom ever before exhibited such a ri 

of ariental degradation? 





Aur, HL—A History the Romans under the Empire. By 

Charles Meriyale, Bb! late Fellow of St, John's College, 
Cambridge, 2 vols. 8vo. 1850, 

TRANGE though the fact may scem, at a time when inge- 
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own merits or originality than to our deep interest in the 
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are fin ngmelee ays pom ie 
causes contributed to this—none more than the system of 
offices, were 






of the city, increasing 
n t ther a base and brute multitude, alien to the 


understood. He assumed the couse of the Italian states 1 


permission of cruclties, hateful in their very record, mens 
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conflict. Ambition had doubtless also a 
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is not as incompatible with this as it might seem, 
set down anything to principle ; but neither can we 
notion of fear as prompting the act; we look rather to 
of aman who had nothing further to gain, to his contemy 
world he had thus mastered, and to his love of luxurious 
Imig tht he eed fl the approaches of he 
light folt 
Sravtiai was, which slocdy afietionted ie days; 
easily records that event which stops alike the 
the great, the brave, and the wise— 

“Appes be dt weyadar & waprepoe % aogor avipec— 
‘but he is ignorant, or takes little note, of those more subtle causes, 
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revels in tales of poison and secret assassination, but is silent ax 
to the secret disease of organs—the slow poi Lethe ppetlion i 
‘Yet it is certain that these things are in worldly. 
Pisred heh So pea ant pea een ws 

best solved by looking to alone. Such documents, . 
are written for the most’ part in too delicate a character to be 


logible by the historian 5 and we must needs be content with, and 
give what credit we may, to the coarser materials which are putin 
evidence before us, ’ 
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language of “not in accordance with the rough 
and rude reality, The cern pra ‘Mr. Merivale’s snar- 
rative, in as for as it relates to the Roman Stoic, shows what 
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iethe hast ef ed i ie to Cosar the 
— pees he could not otherwise sas obtained. He 


in admitting that Mr, Merivale has dane it fall justice As we 
before said, he rises in vigour as he gots free from the complex 
intrigues of the city, santos his his ot eee 





‘vain aspirations ; yet in some sort forced cus when } 
‘he the dail sore 8 i Hpac Dim Co, 
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we have from Sallust spon ep 
‘the writer compels us to receive with caution, | 


‘tion in regard tothe great men'who figure in the — 
wphe early life of Cassar affords two or three anecdotes which 


‘The other information we possess as to the of Cavear’s 
life, with she exception of his-study of thetoric at places 
him before us as STG REE voluptuary, a fear 





and observant af the deeny of ancient insti 

can virtues around him, must have felt that a great arena was: 

to the exercise of these powers, and to the ambition which ‘thei 
s ire. Under such ions he took 


was sure to inspire. 
the line of party most natural to him as the of and 
frp Suen proenrare nie a jon tom -* 
trigaing, tottering -aristocracy. 4 

aftirm jt, we see no cause to more of scheme or foresight 
tian this imiCacsar's ently pul ile ‘He flung himself upon 
the tide of events then rushing stormil: to stem it 
with varm-and heart of unaware how 


he should eaied ieoaoia noun oikerohies itionboraieaa 


cast him. , 
This brond view tallies better, we think, with Casar's character 





of Carr, and that this ‘position was one whieh could mot wmfely, 
beilealed tobias -- 0 - a 
In his fifth chapter, as an introduction to the Gallic 


resources of the man, and throw, moreover, a curious —— 


sill repul ; 
with provinces and legions allotted to him, the law forbad his 
gong out of the Limits they ns The city was interdicted 


“To have done is to hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery.” 
bad 
met! of guerilla warfare, But 
national custom, they a 
incapable of withstanding organized valour of the invaders, 


The history of the tenth is farni 
iolettaerratterine (pra Oenae oriePl 


ee: his soldiers, Yet, as 
leon's marshals, their fame was little more than tho 


an 
served but to show bow entirely it was the spirit of the great com= 


rat 
He 
i 


mander which raled and invigorated his army. Thongl Labienus 
served the enemies of Cosar until he peri in the battle of 
Monda, his name never again fore us associated with 


® 





‘Commentaries a perfect reflection of 
Cicero gives of their style:—Nudi sunt et recti et eensti, ome 


ornatu orationis, tanquam weste, detracto. We cannot indeed 'con- 


E the “genuine work of Cresar 
ancient warfare. 


oe 
But passing over this question of criticism, there is no question 





© The great stumblit 
‘bar thie jamage j 19 
appurtenances to auch fortification, The 
by Jocal circumstances, The execution of the work by one 
seater . 
a 





1 his castle at Walmer the illustrious Ws 





Steal ican tin of vines Pais 

aes) Pacitelibess ricerca oa full knowledge of 
importance act, whi serene sat denial 

all conclusive andacities of ambition, His march upon 
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Frc the wnat of Rome so fog, and eg mer ound 


views of Casar bad become more exactly and that be 
mw, as the necdfal issue, the mastery of one or the other over the 
whole fortunes of the republic, Now, if not we mny 
suppose him to have uttered the lines which Cicero tells us were 
often on his lips, from tho Phamissm of Euripides, that if ever 
it be fitting to commit , the noblest motive for this is the 
gain of sovereign power! ni asteningetforwrends pence 
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di 
Eira ¢ ke ei s RoeAl fr re Vege 
troops in 8, Cwsar across the U 
into Spain, subdued tas alvin asd ered SGA ORTOE 
I anny op to him on the 
Ebro, overcame the rei ‘Pompeian forces on the Guadal- 
quivir; and, when hardly yet known to be on the shores of the 
Atlantic at Cadiz, sudilenly appeared at Marseilles to decide the 
surrender of that city, long vainly besieged by his s 
‘To estimate rightly what such marches and victories were, itis 
needful to revert to the aspect of these countries at the time, to 
the state of the mountain roads, to the means and of 


After quelli his and speech iny of 
ectsvet Lis leployab- Picea bersenypered ot emsapeae 
firmed his aut} there by wise and salutary acts, and then, 


with such of his army as be could collect in time, threw 
boron = oe coast were ledes there to confront for 
1 time his iversary. A protracted contest followed 
near Dyrrachiam, of refined and alternate blockade by 
sea and Jand. ‘The inferiority of force, even after bei 
joined by rions, exposed him to w severe check, whi 

‘the effect ‘war, across the mountain 


of suddent; the 
cai of Pinay the ps of Fede he maton 
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courage with resolution with harshness; if he becomes: 
restless and | 
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eget sieges ab pe payee 
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pet organs 


submission to an adverse fate will illustrate the 
pages 
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ing s 
‘the officiousness of or the malignity of-enemies, were more 
concerned jn this matter than the will of Casar himself. 


“of their occurrence, One is the narmtive, 
“Yetter from Cicero to Atticus, of the visit paid by the g 


of the interview, and the dinner given ‘to the Dictator and 
amumerous illustrate most agrecably, 
‘the day ; but far more strikingly describe the two remarkable 


Cicero to Atticus, ape ocr rae 
wien tips kc ometgameacionn return,’—semel satis est’; 
and also by his acknowledgment ‘that no serious matter (amos 


a allude has less certain authority for its truth, but great internal 
Cansar-was the guost of M, Lopidus win eee at 


yeti ‘uth the Dicer 


assassination, and the coalition abd eatin, pact 
swords were thus 
“made rich 
‘With the most noble blood of all this world.’ 
‘The death iof Caean,'like that of ‘Gato, has almost lost ite histo- 
Cee ae apie anaes nts ee 
‘have appropriated to ‘an event thus signal in all its 


7 We eres ata a this letter that Cesar hut other and wae 


ee 
ie Fen k toes dem 





e former subject has be 
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uch more of singleness and consistency than has ever been 
pleas Tas nan ip ner oe 


eo eee 
or 
pigerarig rate oe ptt each an ean 


that, while his the last 
sEtallte wenmeeteleaeepuner eat bloody 


ty 

the public men of his age. ever of moral contradiction 
thore may seem in this, experience teaches that the conditions 
are compatible; and in the instance before us we 
Penge iat the opinion hey sexe ae 
fecisse rain! of Lucan is the a 

trath of the historian, Amidst the thousand private animosities 
which civil wars engender and envenom, we call 
single action of Casar prompted by private malice 
—many of humanity igenencaty top enamntay a>) ‘ho fell within: 
his power, Whether he was a man of warm affections — 
of more doubt. We incline to think not; Pickers 

certain evidence by which to decide the question. 

indeed—O; 


to him; i lio eet tid 
others are on record : but his superiority to all around 

such, that it is difficult to measure the 
any ordinary role, All the strongest traits of mind were 
intellectual ; and we doubt whether softer Se eee passion, 
or romance, fad ever any very strong hold upon him. 

indeed, was pre frae Jearyeiespe ar eo 
oneness Lebo, sone 


& 
ey 
z 
s 





ir profligacy of his carly course—partially, 
him in all succeeding times. We cannot accuse him of 


re 
led to att of Sn gi 
in private se Making every such 
however, we are still unable to dismiss the general imputation. 
‘Temperament, temptation, opportunity, were all on one side, 
withoata singin aid from religion or pe ee 
VOL, EXXXVIM. NO. CLYXVI. Two 











We arereaty supra that Mr. Merivale takes: such slight 
wotioe Of the wratoriod'fems i 


Where Cicero and Quintilian have festified their admiration 

terms so remarkable, it is hardly endugh to despatch the subject 
in « short sentence, without any reference to these eminent autho- 
tities. From one passage in the De Claris Oratoribus, it may be 
seen how high a value Cicero attached to Casar’s recorded. opimion 
of his own oratorical powers. What other commander or con= 
juecror, how few statesmen even, have obtained or merited tributes 
Die these eal git beach ase Nor can we fail to notice 








quodammoda,’—Cicero Do Claris: 
* Quem hive antepones eoruen, qui nibit alia egernt? quis sententiie aut aentior 
cout crebrior? quis verbis at ‘aut elegantior T- 
* Coius yer) Cesar si foro tantum vacamet, cou alius ex nustris contra Cicerone 
2¥2 ‘nominaretur; 


ann 
real value the “glorious days of July 7 and now the r 
ings’ of Lamartine end Louts, Blanc, will the ben 
See eee 


that represents it and even by those who had ed to 
Jeusincedi=hek been justly icestaal as & ‘ouradan et 
funestes 1” 


me larity of all the works that have any tendency to dis- 
the Re bie an nda pron how ie war and 


smal] hich from their Sviality throw the 
matters, w! tri ‘ greater 
obloquy and ridicule on the apabliv end dts 
Among the slanders, the affronts, and the injustice which ss 
the earlier period of this revolution were lavished on the late 
King, the aaa both - affecting hi ater ad is 
ros were the imputations of meanness and even 
ote 
ane 3 of having transferred sums 
see te ea Reales ieee private fortune in: 
pepper poate tnirare= made an excuse for the 
seizure, not only of all his own patrimonial, private, and personal 
Property, but even of that of is children and for invita and 
iting, in connexion with that scizare, every possible claim, 
real or pretended, i osbesrarfig Gel, lg Or onde 


family, or even his that he 
the world, whieh Ladino} Heettehreldy ly plundered 


= 
BP: 


tak 


by the cenmeeer ny Barret 
y ‘si rime et 
bedi ete hon or and superintendence of a Paris notary 
of Radical les, wi administration of his trust was so 
rigid that be could not be persuaded to part with what was left 
unpillaged of the Queen’s wearing He seemed inclined 
to treat us with a new edition of Les Chemises d Gorsaz, and 
M. le Baron Fain and M. de Comice Montalirel es) oes 
attendance in the notary's waiting-room to solicit Fo 
Tease of her Majesty's borly-linen !* The 


* In 1701 when the poor old aunts of Louis XVI. were arrested, theit clothe, 
6 Gar vry ais werd sooad'-a bowality which ove Gores (Wen sfoaralin alee 





and the horses, by the sume Kiad of trivial or fanciful nomencla~ 





in to the mews, accom) a maid with 
avtaslan fend engabed wre huriug the coniage tieody A very 
um entered, followed, to astonishment of the attend= 
suis yr erricieriiabia Neale When the chariot came back, 
some unmistakeable stains on its rich silk lining testified that the 
Jady had been at market, and had earried home her provisions in 
found on the foot-carpet indicated that she her servant lise 
made a kind of repast by the way (p, 19’ M. Tirel seems to 
she horapenirene pes are then rd 
puble rebuke to the idle luxury of the 

the Pays Latin would applaud 
plicity after the purest classical model, 

= The following slatiatica of 
ees 





horees heed ins 
other parts of Franee—76 English—39 Germane—19 Spaniande—l4 Arabs, The 
whole cetiinated at the average value of 501. each. 
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It is, we sus of this same great personage that | 

bs = story. It seems that the ladies 
accommodated themsel 






+ teal 
‘The usual hire of a job carriage and pair of horses for a day 
. 7 [7 nt torvnyiras acetal yee 
f at 3 and at these moderate mites he is con~ 


absolutely genuine; but M. Tirel protests that they are literally 
true, We shall frst Present our readers with a few of 
comptroller’s most striking statements, and shall then | ° 
his vindication of his a - . 
For the seventy-five days of his rei; Cittion Lear guna 
‘carriages, eighteen cht and saddle’ L 
ten servants, ‘Nane of the King’s sons,” says M. 
ever had any such establishment.’ For these, nt the rates: 
stated, the comptraller in Citizen Ledru Rollin 


the sobriquet of Marquis, waa, hor paneer 
and pair, the charge for which was only 2975 francs ; but the name 
of his carriage was the Ci-devant, his horses were Pimpant 


and Fe Dandy " —o 
Se astronomer, is likewise 2975 frances for 
the chariot Star, drawn by Thunder and Lightning, = 
Manx, a second-rate lawyer, who got into offices, ix 


feet = 
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charged 6850, ene aer sib anne Seseete tare aia 
horses Babbler and Wr 

Citizen Fiocox, ci-devant editor Na, aats fc 
Parisian friends had eal te anche Poe in Barataria, had 
‘wo cersagsa j/o00-for himsal, sw atesfor ig ladiy but as they: 
were seldom both out together, M. Tirel’s lil only debits 
him with the latter. It was called the iShesstermeyne 


eae ‘nttention 0: dhe: the morning of the 24th 
Aino were #0 ee te hod. a carriage named 
Cerberus, and one of his horses was Judas. 

Citizon Canor—that wonderfal Minister of Public Instrac- 
tion—was admirnbly characterised by the names of bis steeds— 
Pedant and Midas. 





ont the subject of 
what he calls @ ‘delicious’ anecdote. One evening, after one of 


Citizen Courrais, sions poten 
mand in chief of the National Guard of Paris, but was dismissed. 
and imprisoned for his incapacity or enc wos supplied 
during his command with four chargers, spl 


but with the ominous names of Soldier, ‘Bbethead! Don Quinn, 
and Sufferer ! 
Citizen Crzmentr Tomas, another 
the National Guard, and. who: forfeited both feta 
his place by having called the Cross of the Lego Hees 
which be not to have—a dauble, for forty-seven 
s two chargers, named Bauble and Envy f 


and two * of the new government— Dupont and 
tle sai soee enc eaens tials Maleene 
had selected for them with more than his usual felicity of nomen- 


and 
* ‘Thies functionaries of a secondary rauk—MM. Vaslabelle, Bethont, 
clature, 
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that on the whole we that the great mass of what is either 
Spettentice pijpant iN bees Seen ee 
ic. One or two other protesters take the bolder course of 


424. ‘The Republic in the King’s Coaches. 
pn little dit We have in former 
ee : neem hs we in ; 


are to us. “dat 
About ten o'clock in the forenoon of the 24th of an 
onder came to get ready about the same number of royal carriages: 
‘that were ly em) for a drive to St. Cloud or Vi 

i . Ti luded the royal 


We never attend in our undress liveries." great gr 
opened, and mprucieledia bet the seclestiad 
passed out when a armed mob attempting to force 
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way in, the were itatels and a straggling | 
Fos aba Gaceoeal oes ig eta deo 


musket right into his breast ; 
divided the carotid A 
Hairon fell dead ; the assassin seized his go) ‘hat, hoisted 
and invited his accomplices 
to come and share the spoils. ‘Che poor young man was stripped 
‘ity which 


‘Tuileries, separated from the erowd by the grille, 
the stoppage, and with great peo Ar availing himself 


horse carriages, which hi to be standing within the 
1 , Who was already on the Place de 
Louis XV., waiting pas eq which been thus mur- 


place of 
SS render hel Kons perpunssts a, THAD maracas aa 
4 


Sapptiasse pf Lasimte, tiles teeta if 
ol and, we think, indisputable testimony, point 
the case on which there is any doubt is as to the sniniater by whom 
he sppokn zien nas Saaa mace One witness denies that any 
such appointment was made by Ledru Rollin ; but his account 
of the transaction bas been i iapmeval cnt Pot oe 
on the whole, as the appointment was in Ledru Rollin’s depart- 
ment, we are not enti acelin coed es BL ee co Pane 
until some better defence for M. Ledra Rollin can be produced, 
But as to the main fact, it is beyond all doubt that Lacombe 
pep epepeny Rig ere es 
ai that a subsequent in the autl ofa 
coeent TAs guilt, and oecasloned ‘ils 


I 
l 


ll 


MM. Caussir Albert, Lagrange, and other leaders—showed 
no great dosire to win the post at much personal risk ; they there- 
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death—the 
et hai come ieee 
their assailants. This was a case 
honour as well as humanity should have dictated mercy ; 
Secu ae a SRM OE TY 
were out uy the it—some Were 
than heaps ofushes. Such was the fight at the P 


was this high deed of arms that was celebrated with all the tru 


of praise by the journalists of the and Nationat, who had 
heccedipes tery chaah sates? dk ited glorious event.'—p. 51. 
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The hay which was to this dreadful use was 
from the stables, wl (as we have were close by, and 
several of the carriages that were not were to 


Tn short, twenty-seven carriages, of the value of about eigh 

sand pounds, were destroyed on thie occasion, M, Tirel adds:— 
©The disgraceful scenes which T have just related were not the 

spontaneous work oe a they were visibly directed 

‘by men whose dress and lant showed that they were not of the 

same class with the bratal and ignorant mob that followed their orders. 





of 
Charles X. bad his ubdienion ree 
built for his coronation nt ‘t fr grasped op ae os 
Ve at ne aaa a ee Fee ee 
80002, each; and the le wore models not merely of construc 
tion, but of all the decorations of painting and carving of which 
such vehicles are susceptil were soon after 


it indecent fine specimens of art and also as it were 
types of royalty: sl thus into the hands of brokers, 
and he therefore them bought in st no inconsider- 


mob, and has placed them and their elaborate together 
with a great variety of antique and found 
in the Garde Meuble, as objects of public curiosity, in the great 
pep Pct Eee, the erection 
ais Tm ne do tea ot at cghca ornate te 


thing that could be done; and we are to find the 

ese cet as seb maae 

that these chef=d'auvres d'art, 30 

Phili skys naar es aN nk 

sl 8 ‘as public property, without any com) 
yea eT he tao: capt Eenn B 
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‘stance. On n lower floor than that in which all these valuables were 
Pwo hamlet oc accessible by a small * M 


their more 
‘Those of the Prince Royal and the Duchess 
amounted, says M. ‘Tirel, to the annual sum of from four to five 
hundred francs, 


that is, from sixteen to thousand 
tions 
and we ean i dap 
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lection,” says M. Tirel, ‘in wi were to be found 

names of some notoricty, neccssitous artists, authors and je 

ists, who became afterwards remarkable for their republican ener 
202 gies,’ 


{ 


‘a general pillage, and 
se ee sk feet ye 


Saale = 





wards removed, though of course much damaged, when 
National Guard of Neuilly had superseded the mob. 
bat tabes ter ecraetnbes ora ken nee by: 
character of which has been so prodigally: 
remembered that all these infamous excesses had not even the 
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the 


to the will of the 
We have already intimated that we have no serious doubt as 
| We COD 
tainly have a strong impression that some share of his indigna- 
se ajatie the men of February may be attributed to his own 
dismissal, and that, if he had been still continued in of 
should have heard neither of his satirical nomenclature, nor, 


it 
z 
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must therefore admit, that if the ex-comptroller really 
tained such opinions of the members of the Republican 
ment and had slily prepared for future use such o 
insults against them as he now promulgates, he has no 
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‘Tirel takes care to inform us that he considers the insurrection 
against Charles X. as ofa totally different class and character from 
that against Lonis-Phili and we have little doubt that every 
ian, high or low—from M. Thiers to M. Tirel—who had guined 
a position by the first revolution and has lost it by the second, ia 
of the same mind; but we believe that the great majority of 
mankind are now pretty well satisfi ose org 
merely successive acts of the protracted comédie de quinze ans 
and that the only class of per well 
founded causes of complaint against the men of February, 
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Indeed the identity of eee 


a durable monarchy can be re-established in, France, 
eee es 
can be 
ibe tat he ie the heat Louis Phligne Wat 
individual Pree a inked? ie belay do be. ai 
individual : Pa: ee . 
Gapeeyaty Gioienlibeis P46 hein Gh Loa 
Hee Quats, of Louis le Grand, of Louis dhe Martyr? 
Seer el peers onan hs Wile eanet aera | settlement 








“isi sg Seca re 
‘not so mi a person a8 a princi) ponte 
between the two branches of the royal House, we are 

that no consequence from logical or os meinen 

bos ri Niche mre tear le to renct =a 
even if temporarily successful —be 1 prelude to ber 
‘more disastrous gfe if 
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Arr. V.—1. of the General Board of Health on the Exe- 
cution of the Nuisances Removal Act, and Public Health Act, up 
to July 1849, 

2, Appendices to the Report of the General Board of Health on the 
Supply of Water to the Metropolis : videlicet, Appendiz 1. Re- 
turns to the Queries addressed to the several Metropolitan Water 

i iz 2, Engineering Reports and Evidence. 


3. Report of the Select “Committee on Private Bills, with Minutes 
of Evidence thereon, 1846, 

4, Subterranean Surcey of the Metropolis.—Report on the Subter- 
ranean Condition of the Westminster District ; with a Pictorial 

. By Henry Austin, Consulting Engineer, and Joseph 
Smith, Assistant Surveyor. 1849. 

5, Report on the Sanitary Condition of the City of London for the 
Year 1849-50. By J. Simon, he FR. Sched Ohio 
of Health to the City of London, and one of the Surgical 
Staff of St. Thomas’s Hospital. 1850. 

6. The Laws of England relating t0 Public Health, By J. Toul- 
min Smith, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq., Special Pleader, 1848. 


JN 2 recent article we briefly traced the history of our London 
water-service through the five epochs of its gradual develop- 
ment ; noting how its progress, during the last two centuries, has 
been impeded by the misfeasance of a corrupt Monopoly ; and 
how this Monopoly has of late years been curbed in its turn by 
the growing force of the Sanitary Idea, Of that Idea we also 
rapidly sketched the progress—from its origin in the theoretic 
dogma of the Preventibility of Disease, to its embodiment in the 
Pactol formula of Sanitary Consolidation. Of these two funda- 
jitions, standing to each other in the relation of 

fae to to Art, or of ascertained Law to the means of its Tech- 
nical falfiment, the first is now, happily, too universally recog- 
nised to stand in need of further demonstration, The second 
principle, on the contrary, is still the subject of animated contro- 
a, in each of its two main bearings, Administrative and Struc- 
which, as their importance fully equals their obscurity, 

we propose to take up for present elucidation: examining, under 
the first head, the economical advantages of consolidated 
Sanitary Jurisdiction; and, under the second, the correspond- 
ing benefits of consolidated Sanitary Works. "This exposition, 
succinct and familiar as we shall endeavour to make it, will 
yet, we trust, suffice to disprove the pretended analogy between 
Sanitary 


jd this rings to second distinction, 
broadl, than the ‘nor less necessary to 
the te Sere mal ii i 


nighourtrel oacan or entero areata heptarchy ; 
claim for Marylebone and St, Pancras the right of declaring war 
pe ok i nap ave ‘Those, on the other hand, 


the public wish, the imperial power exercises by its nominees a 
direct and rand permanent away over toca affairs, that Centralization 
becomes excessive and obnoxious. 
‘The torm Centralization is in aah pt nerertee esti pw 
ceptible of two ations ; and implying an exercise of 
, in one sense wholesome, DNR be ek el 
This dangerous ambiguity (like ol ‘the same sort) 
a ‘in sophisins nell reer dhe which adroit advan= 
has been taken 


parochial , Who denounce as Cen- 
prettier wan va 
misused powers, and 
their And herein we see also the 
vocal source of the common but soar 
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the i i " tip 
So Seay trae aes 


a central with: house in a town, peers 
realm, be j not. complaints from inhabitants of the 


than the disease central interference is premature or execs= 
sive; $0 as to su) Seaten ol rogelehing arsters ele 
normal action of the disordered part, 

towns should be permanently subject to the control of 
central sanitary board, roling by i wo 
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forms of procedure which Sanitary Consolidation is designed to 
And along with the main -of Centralization fall also to 


violate, ‘ 
that disastrous kind of Competition in whieh “Water | 
Gas Companies are wont to engage; and which the 
wasteful employment of double ct america 
double costs of management svolvingraern in the same 
Limited fied of supply beside involving ruinous parliamentary 
conflicts, which esc in coalitions the public, 
danenetblearsecaneen "Bat, while ml sab = 
less ut, wi 
Ci bre reenter a sor, Re 
allowed in each area’ ies Halse 
scxapesngianeietasneet igen onal are 
crc byenary li improve 
ments. So anxious, indeed, were the framers of this Act to call 
renty poll gd iscabecerth dens eomrtion Comeened 
prohibited local boards from: 
wake sbcre the rausot 100r, until ten days 
invite oP taser ‘Thus the “pein ‘diviteale mad 
of companies, instead of being as of old in internecine 
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Pern or his goverument? ‘ 
Lord Holland's knowing little of a subject is, we no ob- 
stacle to his a deal 5 duarworekoold Tite to ealthe 
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reasons, an indirect dynasty in the house of Orleans to a direct 
fn that of Louis XVI. or Louis XVIL, as all persons who ¢ 
Knowledge that tr Engh Nawes ort Brea le war prone 
now! * ora 
preheat . : A 
The plain inference of this distinguished Whig is that Danton 
Blas on hoekathieg cf We eas B nciple as Lord Halifax and 
Lord Somers !—Now, nothing inculcated in bin od 
of the Reyolution is more untrue than that Danton had ei 
courage or talents: his only talent was vociferous im 
while he had a. mob to back him; his only ay 
the feeble; but when he came to anythit on 
Fee eR oe eee cea r Saree rs 
jierro—who, himself neither a genius nor a 
able to crush Danton—deseribed him us not on 
and cowardly ; und the history of his 


‘i 
a 


gf 
: 


LE 
Ei 
r 
i 
li 


on 

great number of his anecdotes, anil does not hesitate to vouch in 
the gravest and strongest terms—risum teneatis—for his scru 
lous verncity -—yet in the same page in which he 
surprising faith, he tells us that kis model of told a cor- 
Bo yes ae ee Ee ae Tn fact, the last version was, 
says his ‘ip, 

‘almost the reverse of that which I had before heard, and recorded, 
‘but have now erased.’—p, 87. 

On this excellent authority Lord Holland introduces a petty 
calumny against Mr, Pitt:— 

«He [Talleyrand] was for some time aumonier to his uncle the 
Arch of Rheims; and when Mr. Pitt went to that town to learn 


Pite nover had. the grace to allade, ether 
tion, or in 1794, when he refused to 
which he was sent away from England under the Alien Bill.’—p. 35, 


and from this journal we 


: cm = 

Pitt's visit to Amiens he to be ac ied by Mr. 

Wilberforce, -who ily ep ea Pri poses Preece 
in 

not 

; 
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Hitch bi ft he son td oe 
pb (oh 








con~ 
tuous but babe endl eases who sppeara to have 
el hed the conftest i two 


aye be a i it afford an opening for 
al ie one sae t anig! ea ear a 


: room, 
fete meen sy of being obliged to pick it up bimself 
Ue td 81, mre 
‘This is the statesman wham Lord Holland, in his ow: 
Beso, Popraneats 8695100 A MRR E ue that be 
wassup to hia fl, Of the Prince’s talents and manners, Lord 
‘Holland forms an estimate equally at variance with pou 
French biographer, xa indeed ofall the rest of maakiad 2 


br eg igre eomeee = of continental politicians and cour 
» His manners are reckoned insinuating, In my elight ace 
cite ih him ea evens 


Without sto, toi hat Ciera: 
atin pping inquire w! may Lrg 


j to be ona * se tr 
Holland had never met Prince earch seep Se BD 
society of common friends andl once at his own table. Mf, at the 





Oe Bea teetcl farther refut oof Lond Wola 
3 Lore on! ele et opined 
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Fong grea pty 4 
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i he proffers his ‘evidence, : 
egies ee 
pat ‘toca Flee Males tat naeeer . 
ini empring i Hen dt 
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that such a negotiation for design could have been 
rn mcd nM on ied 
Buonaparte landed fi 


saree seeing that from Elba on the 
st of March, But we can go a step further, and ean venture to 


assert that no trace is to be found, cither in the archives of the 
Board of Control or of the secret department of the India 
‘House, of this which aye been either a of 


Buonaparte’s character, asserts that at of Campo- 

Formio the Austrians offered i Se 

seiiel hs tcicaal Lis Tier dohprasiay 

sal Ith et fom Marci, who gett he tay wih 
“—p. 242, 


direct ond 
which explains what M. a is elaL pate, a ut 
who was private secretary eat, at Campo-Formio, 


us (Memoirs, vol. i. R Gallo, another of the 

fee ie ‘ jin Bourrigane title and esi 
jermany as of his pu sustrians in possession 

of the Freach th eo is Effet which Bourrienne says he re~ 


and to his | and no doubt, is the 
teh ‘Lord Holland's seer inriey bares na into 
to himself, 
Now wee aia iy ergot witnesses, One 
fem of Bis Tong ead \boured efforts to not pallinte only, but 
justify, Buonaparte’s aggression in Spain, is, that Charles TV. * con- 
2 % 


” ‘his thanks to Murat’ for his intervention against the King’s 
Baan Sa io ‘e hardly know 
to what dey arena humiliation the intrigues and 
violence of the French may oe in that 
he should have thanked Murat seems so that Lord Hol- 


ian ae ee aca . 

‘ Count Mosbourgs concen el Sian of ciate m cee heraet 
and accurate man,'’—p, 138, 

Now what is this pre oliaetle TEjeu 5 we in lec 
confidence in M. de Mosbourg’s accuracy, it would not follow 
that we shoul! have the same in Marat’, Any one who will 
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Lord Holland's quoting (for another purpose) the very next wen- 








with an inconsistency 

cates of a hollow cause, he is’ 

this imputation as a detraction, and 
fifies its truth 2-— 

* The fortunes of Napoleon's ministers and marshals have been in 


Tounnee gromly,cantegtmaie by, \larelsenaleniind anak eect 
Posi preegl  heeinge preying mney ty veces r 
Sat forelpn plhectee st foreign easej aig. 208! © 


* The Princes of the Continent furthered, or ‘to farthor, their 
sch designs by preset brbos ad fiattery to the ministers and fia 
vourites of that man, whom have since spoken of as an upstart 
and usurper nnfit to be admi oto cheb princaly cooly 2 He pos- 
‘the ‘pusillanimous creatures who resorted to it, iv'vernvasaee treated 
them with rudeness and insolence, THe on one occasion dined with his 
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cig eee of the varions | alfa 


wa te ee a 






pecan omit em ore wih whlaberd 
WOUrs | lisguise, may, facts 

ore the ty and, in ef his Londehip's eop will be 

most indclible stains on ‘character: Even for 


ns 
manners and ture, ‘Josephine,’ it seems, ehought his 
harshness was only a mode of prew sn i oncom 
natural kindness would be unable to rest concurred in. 
asvuring his Lordship that ad 
* the ee areca the ssl of felis catty tea 
bare pay Fasinps bayer Po ea 

eel sey ech peda Recta pete 

‘and geod-humoured, not Sot thn balsa OF & hasty, Gr a. ongoreecante 
disposition.’ —p, 224, 


To be sare his Lordship bas the candour to add, 
tbat soy Will ack he el pay too well, aud habit. too often 
‘becomes second nature.’ —Jb, 

Bat these are trifles. The ‘ Prince’ was, in truth, a model 
sates ee — 

Be Nt Ee dat went SEAR oye 
agra or revenge, Napoleon roan Only never Sgt roa 7 

most ibitious characters, mever wed subsequent injuries 

cet his rcalleodon of srvioot’—p. 232, ne e 
Tn answer eB tae Mn nt aay —audaians 

could a volume of We site 


ourselves with two eaticlenty dese se ae Tord. Hella 
acquits his hero ck erspiones eb forget that ina 
himself elsewhere confesses Bir tpmtv was in- 
debied for his Sie ascent bare Hise which enabled Yo 
to overthrow his Lestat) palin to oi a id 
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Aur, VILL. Das Leben Johann Calving d 
tors. Von, Paul Hen ise Gat ahi Page a 
Fentanltimacontielod 3 vols. 
5 pede end Tine ah n in, | 





The 
5. Te Lif of Joka Cal Compile from Authentic Souren 
ife via, Pale hentic Sor 
oe partly from his Coi By Thomas H. 
yer. ). 

‘HERE is no longer any room for the complaint which Dr. 
T Henry made in 183, ht he tograpty of Cain bas 
been neglected, The lifeofthe Reformer has lately been written: 
in German, in French, and in English; and, in addition to Mr. 
Dyer's volume, we have in our own language the translations 
Dr. Stebbing and Mr. M‘Gill. The German Life—which 
et Mee Dyceamply sneering bir autglece Riel 
rest. re ie wo 
the omission of any Be: acknowledgment in the other case is 
only consistent with M, Audin’s general policy. ‘The third of the 
German volumes, however, did not appear in time to be turned 
to account by M. Audin. The consequence is, that he bos 
comparatively little to say as to the last years of Calvin's life, 
and that Dr, Henry has bad the privilege of replying 10 
—a privilege which he uses to declare, with plainness of 
speech, cheats ‘book is ‘mainly romance and lies,’ 

mo 
: ‘The varieties of contrast among the three writers are 
plete, Not only is Dr. Henry very German oe there are 
circumstances which seem to indicate that he is of French de- 
scent)—not only is M. Audin thoroughly French—and Mr. 
x thoroughly English; but the German is = zealous ‘evan- 
ical,’ the Frenchman on extreme Romanist, and the English- 
unin a sober-minded Anglican, ‘ 


has 
extreme rarity: his book, in short, is a sort of encyclopadia of 


rror, is ent 
ethan @ 


— 





Lives of Caloin—by Hoary, Audin, and Dyers Pi 
dance; but this only serves to 


tomake him the more odious. 
is to intercha’ Pht and da 
See eee 


‘not. suppose that. any reasonable person can really” 
adonbt. . 


‘The style of the booksis as curiously comrasted.. Asto Calvin's, 
es history, indeed, Audin is hardly more a narrator thaay 
but, while the German wastes. his scores of 
homiletical ‘doctrines and uses,’ the. Frenchman. were 

a serious historian than a saucy eerie aN eG Bie Net 
tions, flippant, ‘bting in. ery, ambitions of epigram 3. 
affecting 100, not seldom, the case of familiarity when 


dieses 
words* this /ittle production'—being quite waconscious that. 
peoples ig a book m two erties 


Itwill, not bo nocossary. to: bestow srords on this. English. 
Teeter pebbiontons on ey serines Ease 


bad; that the. 

Te or co Sse Rae 
commentary. Ws 

that we have ov de en afta pee er wena 
foe ere peo ea rs 

which our tbat we Jardly.en i 
Thnoge lines witboot some mn a8 =e 


guise the author's meaning } atieepie, 





Nor can we compliment the reverend translator on his readi- 
ness to understand any allusion to are, Where he finds in a 
cron’ (Germ 11005 Bagi UD) overionog th rlennee 
cross” i, 1095 Eng. i. ct ° 
to Hels xi. ahem us ee the 
expressions w wpa to him; what the oxpres~ 
sions were, he does not state; evidently, ‘not under=- 
stand that Bileam means Sens rere ime apne 
Where Dr, Henry — from informed 


the Reformed doctrines with an outward profession of ) 
—Dr. Stebbing usually reads ‘Nicomedites.” Yet, if we may: 


Lardner 
(who must, we presume, be considered as an ecclesiastical autho- 
ras weit) xh lighten the world on «The History of 
the Church and. ation '—in a — which numbered 
Ero anyones eae Mackintosh, Herschel, and 
i 
Jt is not with apy hep of emending I Dr, Stebbing that we 
make these remarks on his production. But it is due to the 
public—it is due to the foreign author, whose work has been 
so strangely, syoresting aus dik elena 
atin who wrt nana i nadernet the practices of 
pevardernas ‘Dr, Stebbing—that. impostures of this kind 
be exposed. We are sorry to say that Dr. Stebbing is by 
peyesenrretie~ again lingam the contrary, an extensive. 
manufacture of spurious translations from the German is now 
carried on both here and ieAmadensuntiiien Henry's is very far 
from being the most important book which has suffered by the 


The volume last on our list is a ance of a different 
order. To Bests ee ores referred for a judicious 
and very readable information that Dr. 
Henry and others Paes Mr. ir. Dre has diligently 

made himself master of the materials, and has digested them 
with « perfect freedom from the trickery of book-making. He 








tugrerasiter. teenies 


the bar-was that which his father: 
him, eventual Se Gee had been 
eedaihs pel rment im: the church, Alen ars 
pacmit of hisvob teining' a: in the Cathe 
Sesh of Nogon at twelve;) atm paris "After boldi 
the Iatter for two: teenage oe ner 
nov in holy) orders, Laying sowing 


Brom Melchior. Wolmar;. «German: proléssoe of Bourges: 

= ee 
jenetsof the r mn 

the Church, forthwi MOR 


Mr. ably sketches the circumstances of the 

"Een rammur ung 

Same persons to welcome a reformation oe 

or armed ree When ee 
-abode in the 

iva hrenmn fi 





ition was) 


A. curious incident now took place. Nicolas Coes 
edacious, German, unless. M.Audin's description. (i, 64) docs 
him Sag thee sechedetie Altace eee 
capacity had to. deliver an oration on, All Saints’ day-t The 
oration wasewritten for him by Calvin; and, to the: ast 
and horrorjof the whole Sorbonne, the rector became the mouth-- 
piece: fora Yael os ee eee 
the sufficiency of Holy Scripture as the standard of doctrine 


® We nied not, howe that he application from any remotan, 
sbuson Gan the Unievraty of Orlow, where oe ras 
‘The day on wich tho Catalios ha The oat of-La-Touasetasaye tha erudite 


malting. 37). 
Cop 


ee 


TR EIS 


pac uae htoca anne 
emt emer 
Lape 
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is disputed whether he knew Erasmus, who was then resident in 
the same city; but we may at least be sure that acquaintance 
between two such men could never have developed into love. 

At Basle was completed and published the first edition of the 
Institutio Christiane Religionis. The preface, addressed to the 
King of France, is often to this day spoken of as one of the 
three most famous prefaces that the world has seen—Casaubon’s 
to Polybius and that of De Thou’s History being those ranked 
with it. Perhaps these three may deserve the pre-eminence 
assigned to them; but, as they are all the productions of French- 
men, all written in Latin, and all within no great distance of 
time, we are tempted to suspect that the position of the original 
critic (whoever he was) may have somewhat influenced his judg- 
ment. Calvin's Preface is unquestionably a very remarkable 
composition; but even Dr. Henry allows that it is wanting in a 
Christian spirit, and that it was more likely to have provoked the 
King than to have converted hin—if Madame d’Etampes ever 
got him to look at it, of which there is no evidence. 

At the time of publishing his ‘Institution,’ Calvin was only 
twenty-six years of age; and the first edition was far less exten- 
sive than the work as it now appears, We are told, however, 
that it contained all the leading principles which the author 
maintained through life—his theories of justification, election, 
and reprobation, his system of church-polity * and discipline, his 
doctrine as to the sacraments. In one considerable point only 
he afterwards altered his views. The early editions contained 
some strong passages in favour of religious toleration; and these 
were withdrawn after the punishment of Servetus. 

From Basle Calvin went into Italy, where he spent some time 
at the court of Ferrara, The Duchess, Renée, a French princess, 
was a zealous partizan of the Reformation. She had beena 
Lutheran, but about this time embraced the opinions with which 
the name of Calvin began to be associated. A treaty which was 
soon after concluded between her husband and the Pope dis- 
persed the refugees whom religion had attracted to Ferrara; and 
Calvin repaired for the last time to Noyon, in order to dispose 
of some property which had fallen to him by the death of his 
elder brother, As be does not mention, in any published letter, 
that he visited the graves of his parents and wept over them, M. 
Audin takes occasion to expatiate on his want of all natural affec- 
tion ! (i. 145.) 


* Dr. Stebbing informs us that ‘ Calvin's vie 
altogether evangelical; he regards them as sta 
Jn the orginal, Dr. Henry i peaking of Calvin's view as to Churchrelders, and says 
‘that he ‘ places these on a level with 





as to Church-establishments are 
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‘he Jed | of bis own, Antony Froment, to 

Soca mene 

Hr coaching honor tina me id 
wo a ra 

‘learn within Pumirebabe Eve ‘ 

of this sis ee 





in August, 1535, the Reformed faith and a Republican govern- 

caret were formally established. ae 

“The . Dyer, ‘now turned their attention 
inog ho uer Chine Dyer, een 


sea ch ra nt lad ae ory he enn 
was to be administered ata 
a a a ya ie in cco ch Ronse 


Bl fete ae ry epee 






‘in the city ; but Farel became aware of his arri 
if it Pe pric 0 secure » rhajasiplenen ohn) Dara 


denou i 
refuse to aid the cause of the Gospel in Geneva.t Calvin 
eee this as a call from heaven, and consented to re- 


“The rolasionsef tase any snaaso-eetin Oceievery, remarkable, 
‘Thos far the Relonmation vol iGanora ied (bean ‘the work of 
Farel; he was the elder by twenty years; and we how at 
the first interview he spoke to Calvin’ 


The ; 


: “+ The reader may perhaps remeber a, 
crepe we Rien Frey Wiel Seatland, sels ly 
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addition to the stimal: ss rds." ky Siussinate hs 1 
rca er pectin on apse most agreeable, ie 





Paternosters, a little holy water, oF Na olen Ms the shrine of the, 
ee saint, was niches! to avert many of the calamities of life, 
silver tone of the convent bells, ‘ec! from the mountains or 
stealing softly over the tranquil surface of the lake, phe, peewee at all 
within their sound from bad weather, Se eee 
Satan himself, But this suagic po eae they possessed saat tok Cie the 
privst first consecrated them to be in—their peenliar wi nel 
and, as it were, ruler of the air, Ea it to be hung: 
to the font, dressed out like a child to be baptized, Sposa vse Sonor 
= beh ed ede a baptism, crag eeong with 
and smeared with chrism, On these occasions costly dinners, 
So pianos bento, oe cena 
a on the ceremony. jul 
pF io wechiencvesh bar ana be be 
ted that they were carried to excess in Geneva, and that the 
greatest dissolutencss of manners prevailed.’—Dyer, pp, 75-7- 
All this was now to be rudely changed. An oath to observe 
be Confossion already poe ee and the Ten Commandment 
led to it, had been taken by the citizens, at first collectively 
afterwards individually Gat 1537). And forthwith Es 
ona set about the work of revolution, 

‘Tn their aeal (proceeds Mr. Dyer) th frequently overstepped the 
bounds of Glecretion and cabnckel eel ist hat was really canes the. 
same anathema wich what was fundamentally, vilous ad 
dancing, plays and masquerades, were absolu ited, 
holidays, except Sundays, were abolished, and ar i coeieral with: 
the strictness of the Jewish Sabbath. Marriage was ordered to be 
leaton bey we show as possible. Instead of the joyous fete 
it itherto been, it was converted into a pure Sd pen 
Ris ailosaut ya tera’ IP tba Ada oe lee erate seen 
thenwelves in a fashion conti to what was aie were 
punished with imprisonment. church bells were dismantled and 
cast into cannon. ‘izens were strictly enjoined to attend the 
sermons, and to be at home by nine o'clock Henebe. eniai and 
tavern-koepers were ete to #00 that their customers observed these 
regulations.'—Jbid., p. 7! 

A large body rase i against a virtuousness so intolerant of 
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Bow his be was obliged scl helio his 
At this however, he was | 
— isaaentes be romantic even in at 


-of requisites;— rn ery y hin 
“The ‘entices mo i, that she obedient, 
patimbenes berate ‘that Nn bepadiat a aie 
So wierd Dogg ns (audits Ceasoealo 
Soveral ladies were . 
‘be noticed, as an instance ‘ace of pune which has seldom 
Poor gore | 
aot Laie ialiaitaar bia emer 
we ‘ 
fell on Idelette’ de Bures, the widow of a. Flemish i 
whom be bad ‘M, Audin tells us that sbe was 
bat comely, ian Spouse of 2 Beza. 
her as ¢ Snby ceteris wpa thet “leo 


eee a ead 

tone by ad 283) ieaiaeak 

sets husband somo erly, ag wo hear no more of 

‘Their only son, died in infancy.© 

by the meanwhile matters were on badly at Geneva, The 

party which had procured the ent of the ministers carried 

bn bets neti tert Mo a “A comical was 

taken on the mem cia Forel; a fryingpan i 
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lence 
ha Fea ecto eh 
Le wi ra 
shen beens forth in the ad ape 
as. exil ‘wherever the word of God is 
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he Jad it down as.an undoubted scriptural principle that all 
Paves intaleninibawa civil government—; 
(ie liber ‘liberty may very well consis w political sete 
it. iv. fo may, perbay surprised to 
Ds Ys : Pete Ok ata 


il 


from the . There 
Seeehdstesiocinananasanesines mamiale of 
doe uneinie akanld be ooitey tote Wl aaa? al- 
though this ieee castes a passive refusal of 
‘compliance, it aj that Calvin looked on complacently 
his followers in France extended its 1 
i amorepcence rae ian fo eh The 
u offices \ » deacon, 
divine institution of episcopacy was denied; but Calvin did not 
to the it of bishops. in states differently consti- 
‘tated from his own litle lie; and he himself, his 
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the effect of all thin 


ident uation stg 
Calvin did 3 
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wore expe 
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Sei bs alia! a 
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ent 


Bat what was 
€To those 


ees 


tences of death in 


’ 


deposed from office in the mean time. | Ameaur | 
for the words which bad escaped him, and perched 
uttered them when heated with wine. In 





pee owhich he had already ‘endured; he 

‘sixty dollard//.\Galviit, Naiowotir; ‘mises 
Council at the head ot ue iter a 
‘sentence should be cancelled as too mild. baie 


“By a second senterice Ameaux wis shied a th ein 

called tlaveahaid hoor able peg 

vhis shirt with inte emg all be best heg i 

finish making on a beefing tice a 
fiilona Dyer 203. ce 


- ofrecer 1546) Calvin found his influence secaghened, 
}to make an ‘use of it, 

lectoducrataty saci ‘rin ag the chief of the 

Patriots. Calvin usual} Side of hin by the mae of Cor 

iy in ‘llusion'to! hid afiee ‘He adds 

rf thm eps couneas aie apie represents him as 

avain, noisy, swaggering man. Perrin’s wife was the batt 

of Fabri, & nent member of the Pawior ae, ane sand is 

deseribed by Calvin as et men Whi 


ment of Geneva was endeavouring 
Reformer’s return by enforcing a ees 





return oa was imprisoned, Stories ot Cahery aeiatbe eee 
time brought up against his father-in-law Fabri. Madame Perrin 
was tried for her dancing, and, de a finan contumaciously, 
she was thrown into close confinement, which, however, 
she contrived to make her eseay 
Next day a letter full of vi jent threats was found in Calvin's 
be fell on a ‘Libertine’ named Gruet; one of 
seers beaten he, like others of his party, ey al ara 
his nether man in slashed breeches—a fashion 
vin's taste, and indicative, it seems, of a ladshofe sn th interest 
of Berne, Although that paper did net appear to be in Gruet's 
hand, objectionable writings were found in his house. Perhaps 
the most damning document was a copy of Calvin's book against 


peg reba persian ope os sae 
eaarof Oo meet aaceare nee ae 
Gavi ram 

1 ‘A 
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failed to satisfy his craving after ys 
ope antitrinitarian opinions, and, finding himself 

ae, fled into Germany, where, before, wed 

ibn year he published awork ‘De Trinitatis f 

The Diya ie this production was rendered more offensive by 

author's tone. He soon discovered that his no~ 


he developed his ‘sill forther, ae ne 


Villenews alli his birthplace) 
of peat We have pian alee nd 
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eer = ‘nothing discovered 

neuve was 
Soeemennds lintcoahsAliesLadeion &ceimribinianclagectad 
renrainder of the heretical book. 'Trie replied that he couldnot: 
vets, These, hesaid, Calvin bad given bim, although iwctantlyy 
from the * levity” in 





enone seks ei epee 

to explain the meaning of some 3 into: 
Thessnare® he found: tbat he bad thus admitted the authorship of 
the notes—and in vain attempted to recover himself, eum 
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to have been master of nisl at Ton Heinen nisi Ns 
read in the 


‘The document which has been described was submitted to the 
of the Swiss churches and cities, This was the actof 
the Council, for Calvin wished. to finish the affair i 
in any other opinion than that of Geneva, The replies were: 
greater or less severity ; that from Zurich was the most decirled, 
but even it did not mention death as the suitable a 
‘The Letters of some individual divines, however, asa 


but desire the severity of the ponishmont to be. abated, 
reply was, ‘In desiringa mitigation of his punishment, you act the 


ober 2 ss ae de en dete to the 
Sa “C'Teo Hundred, 


‘The old imperial law, which burning asthe punish 
ment of heresy, was still sl int aed 


are unknown; perhaps the Council may have reminded 

[Sapper oriepreereneyecerer se hpcrener nar 
‘was quite in his power to alter it, 

‘The announcement that he was to be burnt alive next morning 
struck the 5; with horror, He was silent for a moment, 
and then bro! aat-intos ull iop linen slash esdaeoaloapeaer 
A.similar scene tool mite tinin fan tees eee oe 
ipieotracs sets to him in form, 

Salar 


Elased that he bad never acted agninst him from 2Dy private pio 
tives; that he had tried to reclaim him frou bis errors, until the 
violence of Servetus foreed him to desist; and he ented by advis- 
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if be bad chosen to return instead of e 

Heary roundly tells us that Calvin and the Genevan. 

no | ibility in the matter ; that 

act.of ish Church, from which they had | 
imolerancel (iii, p. 208) But surely, when 


why these of i “were retained. sehihersotsa) 
iy intl ere: * 

had so ly revolutionized the whole traditional: 
the Church—one who. | w rest all his doctrine and prac= 


ferent treatment of religious bed as Leng clearer 
and more decided than those on he built some of bit 

cherishod opinions, And that he did not—thnt he preserved this 
part of Romanism while he rejected the rest—must, we think, be 
ascribed to the fact that he found it congenial to bis own charac 
ter. ‘The traditional practice may indeed be alleged to palliate the 


cast off tradition so violently as Calvin—for’ 


‘manists, their own usual language on the ‘subject of the mass 





© Mz, Dyer suggests that Calvin's influence may'bave ‘had something ta Wo with’ 
peared cage te oyna gre aie i 
So ren na cene eotinial eae ok beeen 
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Lives of Calvia—by Henry, Audin, and Dyer, 550° 
to doubt whether, with the respectable exception of one M 
snd ceminatyonecer ron Berth ompony wl bo mac 
Galvin; 0 = ita 


ceria yscemensn ie fn Suny 
> secre aonanpce an the reverence due to the: 

declaring himself resolved to die ¢ rather 
Seer fonk tbody thioge st God tw those who bave been 
branded as his revilers.’” So great was the impression produced’ 
that Pervin privately sent a message im the church to dissuade: 
Berthelier from offering himself as # communicant, 
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he does not even read the Times ; 
‘ident? Lord Minto, Lord Privy 


of 
minster was announced in the Roman Gi ire meena 
Proposal for the erecting an Italian Catholic Church in London 
—subscriptions for which, it was stated, would be received 
‘ by his Eminence the Cardinal Prefect of the Propaganda, and by his 
Eminence the Most Rev. Monsignor the Vicar hee poem oz 


of Wrstmainsren.” 


‘These are serious, we think, very serious questions, to which 


House of Lords should have afforded no answer, ' 
But though Lord John Russell may read neither the Roman 
Gazette, the Dublin Gazette, the Quarterly Review, nor the Times 
newspaper, had henot beard from his colleagues in the other House 
the complaints made by Lord Redesdale and Lord Stanley onthe 
8th of August, 1848, of not merely the assumption but the recag- 
nition of those illegal ecclesiastical dignities in the Colonies? 
and finally, if he was blind to all these wamings, wos, he also 
deaf to a similar complaint made in his own presence, in the 
House of Commons by Sir Robert Inglis on tho 8th December, 
1849? Or is his indignation of that slow-match nature that it 
kept smouldering in bis breast till blown up to so sudden and so 
fierce a blaze by the tardy breath of the Bi of Durbam # 

It may somewhat nagretefal:in/us not to,becsatiafied 
with an explosion of indignation, which we bad been ourselves 
endeavouring to excite—but so it is; asoberer and stesdier m 
sentment would have pleased us better. His Lordship, imepired 
no doubt by the then recent theatricals of Woburm and Windsor, 

‘to canct the part of Bully Bottom, and imitated but 
too well the intermittent energy of the character. 





Lord Join Ruzsell. 571 


governed slate allow that Joreign potentate, without Jet or\ hindrances 
towmoad over buite.or remcripia?* “ 


Heat tents agham’ ipod strongly cee 
to. ado) ro 's views, so 
aa Lord Lyndhurst did ‘not; patie eo 
views, and accepted an amendment moved ina very able speech 
hy the Bisbop of Exeter, that left the probibitory Jams in. force, 
but repealed the obsolcte penalties—thus : 1 princi 
of the Act of Elizabeth, but leaving the of it, if any such 
unexpected event should occur, t the operation of the common 
law aguinst the doing of what continued to be forbidden by an 
Act of Parliament. 

Now it is evident from all this that the repeal was 
by its advocates on the that the laws were ol *, and 
was only acceded to by the House on the supposition that there 
was no danger of the revival of the practices and pretensions 
against which the = had been directed—not sufficiently 
considering that a law might from its very effieacy appenr to be 
inoperative, and that it was not the /aw that bad become obsolete, 
but the offence. But Jo! the obsolete offence has been most un- 





pl successfully that the law made his offence (if am 
treason, and that, consequently, he could not be indicted for 
minor offence. 

What then, we ask, was the obvious immediate remedy? 
Nothing more or less than to revive and enforce the 15th of 


Elizabeth, by substituting in the room of the ‘ extravagant 
i eb oracreiive aad: Vig seooe aioe 
i ion, or banishment, 
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‘Progress and of Bo- 
ciety,’ 241—* Roderick? 244—' Vision 
of Judgment,’ 245—minor pieces, 246. 
‘Springbok, description of, 5. 
Stanley, the Hon. Eon the West Indian 
» 129 subjects presented for 
consideration, 130—slave trade, 130— 
condition of West Indian property, 131 
—augar bill, 132—statistics of slave 
traffic, 134—Sir R. Peel's support of 
the bill, 135. 
Stebbing, Dr.—see Calvin, 
‘Sugar, cheap—see Stanley. 
Sylla—see Merivale. 
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Tennent, Sir E.—see Ceylon. 
‘Thi, power of endurance of,by animals, 





Tel, Me the Republic inthe Kings 
Coaches, by, 416—the late revolutions 
in France, 








‘The new Master of the Horse, 419—dis- 
tinguishing names of carriages, 1b— 
their occupants, ib.—establishments of 
L. Rollin, 420—Marrast and Arago, 
i.—Loais Blanc, 431 —commence- 
ment of the outbreak in 1848, 423— 
murder of Hairon, 424—reward of the 
murderer, 425—butchery of soldiers, 
421—property of the Crown, 428— 
excape of the strong box, 430—charities 
of the Royal family, 431—destruction 
at the Palais Royal, &c,, 432—barning 
of Neuily, ib,-reasons for M. Tirel's 
indignation, 433. 

Torrington, Lord—see Serlon. 

‘Troctarian movements, 





v. 
Voltaire, 364. 


w. 


‘West Indian Colonies—see Si 
White, Kirk, Life of, 239, 
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